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THE TEMPLE OF EGINAs 


BY JAMES M’HENRY. 


Waew at the mellow eve of summer day, 

We watch, o’er western hills, the fading ray, 
Touch’d with the infinence of the soften'd scene, 
Beside some murmuring rill or flowery green, 

To fairy realms the fancy takes it flight, 

And lifts the soul to visions of delight; 

A sweet oblivion to each sense is given, 

We breathe in bliss, and earth is changed to heaven! 


£0 warm’d with glories of the classic page, 

The heart delights in Grecia’s golden age, 

When she display’d those matehless powers of mind 
That shed unfading lustre o’er mankind. 

Backward we look on that illustrious time, 

When genius wooed each muse in beauty’s clime, 
In glory’s fields when patriot herves fought, 

In wisdom's halls when reverend sages taught, 
When arts triumphant charm’d th’ admiring throng, 
And bards made vocal every grove with song. 


Come, sober eve, thy magic wand apply, 

And wrap my sou! in blissful reverie; 

O let me visit those bright scenes I love, 

The Delphic fountain and the Attic grove! 

O let me listen to the Pythian strain, 

Or seek for wisdom at Minerva's fane, 

Or see, in Tempe’s bright and verdant glow, 
The bloom of Eden still preserved below; 

While ihe pure loves that bless Arcadian plains, 
Swell in my bosom, and inspire my strains! 


Epirit of serious thought, I know ‘tis thou 

That bring’st the past before my vision now! 
Bright in my view a glorious temple stands; 
Raised by the peerless skill of Grecian hands, 
When art and genius, in their youthful prime, 

Put forth their powers t’ adorn their native clime. 
Sacred to Jove the beauteous fabric rose, 

Whose awful power the obedient thunder knows. 
Hail, holy shrine! pride of Egita’s shore! 

Where come her sons to worship and adore; 

Thy lofty columns art’s perfection show, 

Thy spacious courts with sacred radiance glow; 
Thy altars shine with costly sacrifice, 

And prayers and praise from suppliant hearts arise. 
Sincere the worship and the fervour high, 

Though wrong the mode, and false the deity ; 

Yet is it pleasing in th’ indulgent view 

Of Him who kuows and loves the beart that’s truc. 


And thou, Arantha, whom the bards declare 
Brightest and noblest of Egina's fair, 

Thine was the true devotion of a maid, 

By pride and coyness into grief beiray'd. 
Evander loved thee, and thy heart reiurn’d 
The faithful flame that in his bosom burn'd; 
But secret still thy fond desires were ke pt, 
Ev'n when, for pity, at thy feet he wep!: 
Pioud of thy power, long didst thou mock his pain, 
Exulting in thy beauty’s tyrant reign, 

Till, in despair, he fled thy cruel scorn, 

And left thee, in repentant tears, to mourn. 


Impeli'd by the resistiess power of love, 
To worship Venus at the shrine of Jove, 
To yonder altar now thou dost repair, 
And rich the sacrifice thou offer’st there: 
To love's bright goddess warm thy prayers arise, 
And starting tears bedew thy radiant eyes. 
N 





*“ Forgive, O Venus,”’ thus thy bosom pray'd, 
“ That to Diana long my vows were paid; 
Forgive that I suppress’d the flame divine 
Which Cupid kindled in this breast of mines 
Though, goddess, [ denied, [ felt thy sway, 
And loved the youth [ rashly drove away! 

O hear me, while with anguish I implore, 

If yet he lives, thou wilt that youth restore; 
Then shall no rites of thine unpaid remain, 
Nor rival power usurp thy place again !” 


She scarce had ceased, when moved the altar’s s¢reen, 
And full in view Evander’s self is seen; 

Close to his heart the blushing maid is press’d, 

And thus he pours the transports of bis breast: 


“ Here, where love's goddess now my wishes crown#, 
I sought a holy refuge from thy frowns; 

A constant suppliant at her shrine, I bent, 

In prayers that she would teach thee to relent: 

My prayers are ward; I strain thee to my breast; 
Then let us kneel to Hymen, and be blest!” 


She gave assent: the priest of Hymen thero 
Performed the rites, and blest the enamour’d paig: 
Indulgent smiled the power of love divine, 

And crowa’d their joys at bright Egina’s shrine. 


EEE 
THE SEA. 


Tne Sea—the Sea—the open Sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round: 

lt plays with the clouds—it mocks the skie#— 
Or, like a cradled creature lies! 


I'm on the sea! I'm on the sea! 

I am where { would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence whersoe’er I go— 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matier—lI still shall ride and sleep. 


I love—Oh! how I love to ride 

On the fierce fuaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’-west blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull tame skere, 

But I loved the great sea more and more; 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was and is to me; 

For I was born on the open sea! 


The waves were white, and red the mora, 

In the noisy hour when [ was born: ~ 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such outery wild, 

As welcomed to life the ocean-child. 


I have lived, since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover's life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wild unbounded sea! 
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ALICE LYNN; 


A TALE OF THE PILGRIMS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


TaeERe is something of tender sadness in the 
emotions with which we recall the days that are 
past. The hand of time seems to have mellowed 
the tints which shadow forth the pictures of de- 
parted scenes, and those incidents which, when 
present, we deemed to be trifling, assume a hal- 
lowed character, when beheld through the vista 
of by-gone years. It is this feeling which leads 
us to view every circumstance in the history of 
our forefathers with interest, and, when we shall 
have past away, another generation will arise to 
tread in our footsteps, and look with a curious 
eye on the deeds which shall have occupied and 
brightened our little span of existence. It is this 
desire of being immortalized in the memory of 
succeeding ages, which raised upon the classic 
shores of Greece those lovely temples and those 
groups of sculptured life which the hand of a 
Phidias or aPraxiteleshad wrought: and it is that 
same feeling of reverential awe for the past 
which leads the lonely traveller to tread with 
silent veneration those deserted plains, and to 


look with admiration on the ruins of departed 


greatness. The annals of our beloved country 
excite in us far different emotions. We look 
abroad upon smiling fields, and lovely vallies, and 
silver streams, and delight ourselves in their 
abundance. But let us remember that it was 
not always thus. A lonely wilderness once 
covered those very spots where our beautiful 
cities now stand in their strength; those waters 
which are now swept by the gallant ships of the 
proudest fleet in the universe, were then seldom 
rippled, even by an Indian canoe, and that little 
lonely pilgrim band, who left their country and 
the graves of their fathers, that they might wor- 
ship in peace their father’s God, was the only 
seed of that vast population which has sprung up 
to bless one of the most favoured portions of our 
land. 

The summer of the year 1620 beheld these de- 
voted wanderers, as they left, forever, the shores 
of their beloved country: but the changing hues 
of autumn, that had tinged with many colours 
the leafy honours of the wilderness, was fast 
yielding to the storms and desolation of winter, 
when they anchored their little vessel in the 
beautiful bay of their adopted home. Yet it was 
acalm and delightful evening of a lovelier day 
than is usually afforded, even in its mildest ap- 
proaches, by that inclement season. The pure, 
deep blue of the skies was painted in the western 
horizon by all the glorious dyes of sunset—a gen- 
tle breeze swept over the bosom of the waters. 
and murmured through the long, undulating 
ocean of wilderness, that stretched itself almost 
unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Nota 
sound seemed to disturb the slumbering stillness 
of the scene, save where the shrill cry of the cat- 


bird, or the squirrel rustling in the thick branches, 











gave to the attentive ear some token that the Al- 
mighty Creator had not left such a lovely spot 
untenanted. 

While this boundless prospect lay full in view 
of the little group, who had gathered on the deck 
of their vessel to explore with eager gaze the 
wild yet peaceful beauties of their chosen home, 
a dark form was seen, drawn in strong outline, 
upon the western skies, as it appeared upon the 
summit of a lofty range of hills that rose abruptly 
from the midst of the valley. After remaining 
stationary fur a short time, the figure seemed 
gradually to descend to the level of the plain, and 
in a few moments the noble form of one of the 
native sons of the forest was seen advancing with 
steady footsteps to the shore. Almost startling 
as was this apparition of a human being in the 
midst of that solitary scene, yet the lofty bearing 
of the Indian could not be regarded without ad- 
miration. He appeared to be past the prime of 
life; but his large, and still athletic frame, and 
stalwart arm,seemed to indicate a right to stand 
the monarch of the soil: and the deep rich hue 
of his complexion was in strong contrast with 
the white and coloured ornaments that adorned 
his throat and wrists. A mantle, formed of the 
skin of the deer, curiously wrought with quills of 
various dyes, was thrown in graceful folds about 
his person, and coverings of the same material 
defended his legs. The deep indentures upon 
his breast and neck, and the plume of feathers 
that was confined in a fillet upon his brows, be- 
tokened the rank of the wearer, and, as he pass- 
ed on with proud, unvaried step, through the 
heaps of withered leaves, a careless observer 
would have thought that there existed no object 
to demand his notice. But the glance of wild 
meaning in the quick and unsettled motions of 
his dark eyes, belied the calm and cold character 
of his features; and when they rested on the little 
vessel, as it lay in the pictured stillness of the 
waters, it seemed to become an object of lively 
and uncommon interest. In his turn, the figure 
of the Indian appeared to be a no less subject of 
curiosity to those on board : and, after some hur- 
ried deliberation, a little boat was seen to leave 
the side of the vessel, and a few active strokes of 
the oar brought it to the foot of the bold and pre- 
cipitous ledge of rocks which skirted that lonely 
shore. The dress and demeanour of the persons 
%ho now entered upon the scene were in strict 
accordance with the simplicity and even mean- 
ness, which characterized the Puritans of those 
days.—The sad-coloured, ungraceful cloak—the 
doublet, cut in the plainest fashion—and, above 
all, the even conscientious scruplousness with 
which the hair had been cropped close to the 
head, gave tokens of that extreme and affected 
austerity of manners and apparel, which, like 
other excesses, is apt to lead to the ridiculous, 
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But, if the quaintness of their dress might have 
caused a smile, had they been standing in the 
presence of the great and the mighty of earth, the 
calm and noble expression of their features would 
have dispelled every other feeling, save that of 
unqualified admiration. The clear, blue, lustrous 
eye—the bare, expressive forehead—the lip that 
told its meaning to the glance, revealed the men 
whose hands were laid to an heavenly inheri- 
tance, and whose feet were set in its paths. The 
greater part of this little number were still in the 
flower of youth, but when, on gaining the level 
beaeh, they had turned to offer their assistance 
to one who still remained in the boat, it appeared 
that the old and the venerated were not wanting 
to add sanctity to their enterprize. 

The aged man, who now stood foremost of the 
little group that had gathered on the shore, might 
have afforded a fine model for the chisel of the 
sculptor. The bending form, the deeply fur- 
rowed cheek, and the long, flowing locks of 
silver, which, untutored by the rigid discipline 
of the times, lay in strong, clustering curls upon 
his forehead, might have been a fit representation 
of the apostle of the world; but now they only 
told that the path of the pilgrim had been traced 
through many sorrows, and that his life lingered 
upon the grave. The old man was named Peter 


Lynn. After a short pause, the little party were 


advancing to the spot where the Indian still stood 
in all the cold and lofty pride which characterized 
his race, when, to their amazement, he suddenly 
left his stationary position, and, with something 
of a graceful gesture, mingled with the stateli- 
ness of his demeanour, uttered, in their own 
language, that word which is most dear to the 
stranger, “‘ Welcome.” Ignorant of the fact 
that the Indian chief had been a frequent visitant 
of the coast, when the arrival of fishing boats 
made these interviews profitable, the old 
man, whom the little band had chosen for their 
leader, remained silent, and it was not until the 
Indian had repeated again, in his deep, guttural 
tones, “* Welcome—the white men are welcome,” 
that he found words to frame an answer to the 
hospitable speech. When he spoke, he made use 
of the concise and poetical form of their language, 
which be had acquired in preceding interviews 
with the children of the forest. 

“Ts it well,” he said, “ the white men have 
come to eat their corn with their red brothers? 
Is the pipe of peace ready to smoke in their 
cabins? ‘The white men are hungry and tired; 
is there a place where they may lay themselves 
down and sleep?” 

The Indian seemed to look with an intensity in 
his gaze upon the old man, as if he would have 
read his heart, but, when he had ceased to speak, 
he rejoined :— 

“‘ The ear of the wise man is open—the tongue 
of my brother is truth. The great prophet of 
my people listened, and he heard the streams of 
the west running into the salt waters. He looked, 
and he saw a race of men whose faces had not 
been turned to the sun. The Great Spirit told 
it to my nation—they have come.” 





“ They have come, indeed,” repeated the old 
man, in a low voice, as if speaking to himself, 
and, looking round about upon the lonely scene, 
he seemed, for a few moments, to have forgotten 
his extraordinary companion. But, recovering 
himself, he turned again to the Indian; * Will 
my red brother be glad, when he sees the cabins 
of the white men? will he sit by their council- 
fires, and eat of their venison?” 

“ He will say, it is good. The tongue of the 
red man is but one. He has been upon the track 
of the wolf, but he saw no fox in his paths.” 

There was a haughtiness in the brevity of this 
speech that seemed to startle the wary old man, 
for he rejoined hastily, as if to soothe the spirit 
he had aroused, 

“ The red men are my brethren. They dwell 
upon the same soil.—The Spiri that made them 
is one.” 

“‘ Have the pale faces looked upon the sun?” 
proudly resumed the Indian, stretching forth his 
arms to the west, as the last faint crimson dyes 
still lingered upon the horizon. ‘“‘ Go—my people 
are of many days.” 

“ But why is the hand of my brother alone?” 
returned the old man, “ have his young men left 
the hunting paths? Is the fire gone out upea his 
hearth ?” 

The Indian approached nearer to the aged 
speaker. A shade of deep melancholy seemed 
to pass over his rigid features. ‘ Listen,” he at 
last said, in the softest tones of his musical voice, 
“ listen—the Sagamore has seen the snows of 
many winters. He has looked upon the leaf as 
it faded, but it became green again. When the 
stream had fallen asleep, it awoke—but the days 
of his years shall end. Once he saw a mighty 
nation upon his footsteps, but they have gone to 
the pleasant hunting grounds. Once they dwelt 
where my white brothers stand. But the great Ma- 
nitto was angry with his children, and they passed 
away. The hand of the Sagamore is joined with 
that of his brethren, and his pipe is smoked in 
their cabins.” 

As the chief spoke, he indicated, with a quick 
motion of his band, a slight opening among the 
trees at ashort distance, which had evidently 
been an attempt at clearing, but was now almost 
lost again in wilderness. The whole party turned 
to look at the spot, which seemed to have been, 
at some remote period, the abode of man. A few, 
decayed huts, rudely formed of legs and the bark 
of trees, were now scattered in ruined fragments 
on the ground, and a slight rising of the soil in 
many places showed that the dwellers of it, who- 
ever they had been, were slumbering beneath it. 
The narrative of the Indian appeared te hint at 
some calamity which had overtaken a whole 
people: but when they turned again, to satisfy 
their curiosity by further inquiry, they found that 
he had abruptly quitted his place, and was rapid- 
ly disappearing in the winding recesses of the 
forest, whose loneliness became still more deso- 
late, as the little party hastened to gain their 
boat, and the deep shadows of evening were 
drawn over the scene. 
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But it was to be lonely no longer. The bright, 


clear beatns of the meridian sun looked down | 
through the leafless branches of the trees upon a | 


picture at once cheerful and beautiful. The 
pilgrims had left their vessel with the early dawn, 
and were actively engaged in making prepara- 


tions for the erection of cabins, and the clearing | 


of some portion of their ground. Upon every 
side were to be heard the sound of many voices 
echoed through those pathless wilds, and the 
strokes, which fell from the exertions of many 
busy hands. Here might be seen a group whose 


efforts were united to fell the towering form of | 


one of the proudest trees of the forest; and there 
the collected strength of many was employed in 
removing its gigantic branches, and fashioning 
with them the rude and naked cabins, which were 
destined to become the habitations of these de- 
voted men. A little farther on, a few of the fe- 
males of the colony were engaged in preparing 
the noon-day meal. A horizontal pole, laid in 
the forks of two perpendicular branches, and 
supporting an enormous kettle, formed the sim- 
ple economy of their culinary arrangments. But 
the coarse food was to be seasoned with the 
sweets of industry, and partaken of by those 
whose hearts were raised in humble thankfulness 
to Him who spreadeth the table of the wilderness. 
Near one of these little groups, but seemingly 
abstracted from its cares, stood the venerable 
form of Peter Lynn. Himself the only inactive 
figure in the scene, his joined hands were pressed 
forcibly on his bosom, and his eyes bent to the 
ground. But the shadows of thought darkened 
his pensive features, and the restless mind within 
appeared to have taken an excursive flight, and 
in imagination to be retracing each step of that 
eventful pilgrimage, which had brought him, in 
the evening of life, to brave the perils of a foreign 
shore. With the rapid pinions of fancy, he seemed 
to overleap the bound of years, and to become 
again the guileless simple boy on the hills of his 
native home. He stood once more in the halls 
of his fathers—he heard the gentle voice of his 
mother, and the musical laugh of his young sister 
as she joined him in his gambols by the sunny 
brook, or in the lovely vallies. Again—and he 
seemed to live over the days of his proud, aspiring 
manhood: in his heart were the loving tones of the 
wife of his bosom, and around him the bright 
looks of his playful children. Then there seemed 
to come a shadow upon his day-dream of happi- 
ness, and within a few, rapid moments was cen- 
tred the anguish of many long and bitter 
years of suffering. One by one, the friends 
that loved him and were beloved departed 
from amidst his paths, as the frost wreathes 
melt from the window pane in a sunny morn, 
and he stood as the scathed and blasted oak 
of the forest, whose leaf is withered, and whose 
verdure has departed for ever. Then a sense of 
keener anguish seemed to darken upon his spirit. 
The deep and loathsome dungeon—the sad and 
silent hours of suffering that had wasted bis noble 
strength—and, still more, the intensity of that 
bitter moment, when lips which had been wont 


! to bless uttered the deep, unaltered curse, upon 
his devoted head, as a traitor to his king and 
country—all arose in vivid colours upon his soul, 
and the lips of the old man had just parted to 
give vent to some impassioned strain of feeling, 
when a soft, low, and childish voice, and the 
pressure of a fair, small hand upon his own, 
aroused him to the recollection that he was now 
a lonely pilgrim in the wild and lonely solitudes 
of an American forest. But the fairy form that 
stood at his knee. and the gentic eyes that were 
raised inquiringly to his, were all his own, and 
the old man felt a thrill of tenderness at his heart 
when he remembered that the little beloved one 
was to be as a flower springing up in the wilder- 
ness, blooming but for him. ‘ My sweet Alice,” 
he said, and, bending forward, he took her in his 
arms, and folded her to his bosom, with all the 
fondness which loving age feels for the innocence 
and beauty of childhood. 

Little Alice was his grand-daughter—the last 
and loveliest of the many fair ones, that had solate- 
ly enriched his path with blessing. Seven balmy 
summers had breathed upon her youthful cheek 
a warmer glow than that of theirowncrimsonsun- 
sets; but there was something in the slender ele- 
gance of her frame, and the pure transparency of 
her complexion, that gave an idea of fragility to 


her appearance, aud tended, like all precious 
things, to endear her still more to the beholder. 
Such was the sweet and innocent being, whose 
hand was clasped in his, when at even-tide, or in 
the early noon, he traced the wild-wood haunts 


of his adopted home. At these seasons, when the 
features of the old man were darkened with the 
remembrance of former griefs, the spirit of the 
child seemed to partake of bis pensiveness, and 
she would sit for hours by his side, gazing up into 
the deep, unfathomable blue of the heavens, or 
listening to the sound of dropping nuts, and the 
rustling of leaves, ag they stirred in the gentle 
breeze, until her long and dreamy thoughts be- 
came embued with something of that sublime 
feeling which kindles up the soul when it finds 
itself alone in the midst of a world of beauty. 
Yet often the aged sire would take the sweet 
babe to his bosom, and, parting from her polish- 
ed forehead its profusion of bright and clustering 
ringlets, he would rehearse to her the deeds of 
former years, charming her youthful fancy with 
many a wild and artless tale: and still oftener, 
walking with her in the pleasant vallies, he would 
point her view to the everlasting hills, and tell 
her of that blessed One, whose love surpasses 
the heavens. But the pure stream of little Alice’s 
existence was not destined to pursue its gentle 
course unruffled, nor the cup of the old man’s 
afflictions to remain unbrimmed. As time passed 
on, the Indian chief, who had first greeted their 
arrival to his native shores, stood again in their 
midst—but the scene was changed. The vast, 
unmeasured surface of wilderness still spread in 
boundless extent to the horizon, but it was soli- 
tary no longer. The sound of many voices awoke 
echoes that had slumbered for ages, and the 
tread of many fect was upon its soil. In the 
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place of a silent desert had sprung up the habita- 
tations of men, and wreathes of blue smoke arose 
from the roof ef many a naked cabin, yet beto- 
kening the warmth and comfort of its humble 
hearth. Within the shelter of these friendly walls 
the native chief ever found a kind and ready wel- 
come, but never more so than when he entered 
the lonely dwelling of Peter Lynn. For the old 
man, as he gazed upon the noble features and 
stately bearing of the son of the forest, and as he 
marked the wild flashes of intellectual light that 
beamed from his dark and restless eyes, felt 
something of that instinctive admiration, with 
which we contemplate the bold and untutored 
lineaments of some boundless scene, which the 
finger of art has reserved untouched, and the eye 
of man seldom or never looked upon. But inthe 
mind of the Indian this feeling was far from being 
reciprocated. With the old man he ever pre- 
served the same cold and rigid expression of 
countenance, and, if possible,an even more con- 
cise and haughty brevity of language: but when 
the fair and dimpled hand of Alice was laid in 
thoughtless confidence upon his dark and swarthy 
cheek, or when, with light and playful step, she 


hastened to fill with purest water his ample gourd, | 


or to supply him with the parched grains, which 


formed his accustomed meal, the severe brow of | 


the Indian was suffered to relax, and at some 


moments his proud features seemed to wear an | 
But | 


almost feminine expression of tenderness. 
there was a dark and savage purpose springing 
up in the mind of the Indian, and an evil design 
became cherished in his boscm, until, with the 
ready cunning and invention of his race, he had 
laid a train for the accomplishment of that plan, 
which was destined totally to destroy the founda- 
tion of the old man’s almost ruined affections. 

It was in the fourth winter of the existence of 
the little colony—one of those dark and tempes- 
tuous nights, which often occur with intense se- 
verity in our northern climates, and which the 
blealx and bare extent of wilderness, and the 
lashing of the foaming waters upon the naked 
rocks, contributed to render a picture at once 
appalling and sublime ;—thick flurries of snow 
were drifted in every direction by the fierce gusts 
of wind that seemed to ride upon the leafless tops 
of the trees, as though some angry spirit were 
directing and presiding upon the storm, and the 
crashing and tearing down of the gigantic 
branches was heard at intervals through the 
deepest recesses of the forest. But in the midst 
of this mighty strife of elements, a swift corusca- 
tion of light, that darted like a bended bow overthe 
darkness of the heavens, glanced upon two 
human figures, as they abruptly emerged bya 
sudden turn into the less dangerous vicinity of 
the clearings. The commanding mien and lofty 
stature of the first indicated the Indian chief, but 
in the shrinking, bending form that followed his 
steps, might be discerned the servile and even 
abject condition to which the female race is ever 
reduced when in a savage and uncivilized state. 
With a rapid, and yet cautious tread, the two 
Indians fraced a little beaten path that led through 











the clusters of dark cabins, until they stood at 
the lonely door whick marked an entrance to the 
abode of Peter Lynn. It was a small rude hut 
of a singularly uncouth appearance, being partly 
constructed of the bark and loose fragments of 
trees, and partly excavated by the hand of na- 
ture out of the solid rock. A lofty pine that had 
sprung up between the clefts and surmounted 
the humble roof of the little building, was swing- 
ing and crackling in the grasp of the tempest, as 
at every moment it seemed to threaten the disso- 
lution of its ancient right. But if the prospect 
without wore an aspect of gloom and desolation, 
the interior of the cabin seemed to announce a 
more promising appearance: for through its many 
crevices might be discerned the glare and bril- 
liancy of a cheerful fire, and, between the fitful 
burstings of the storm, a clear and manly voice 
arose, as if in devotion to Him whose power con- 
trols the elements. There was, indeed, a peace- 
ful serenity in the grouping of the scene within 
that formed a strong contrast to the wildering 
darkness that reigned on the outside of the dwell- 
ing. For although its bare and simple walls 
might boast no luxury of costly furniture or 
tasteful ornament, yet they enclosed an assem- 
blage of human beings, purer, perhaps, though 
more lowly, than are to be found in the abodes of 
wealth. A bright blaze of pine-knots, that had 
been heaped with no sparing hand on the wide 
and ample hearth, illuminated every corner of 
the little apartment. On one side, in his high, 
old-fashioned, arm-chair, was seated the venera- 
ble form of Peter Lynn. There was a calmer 
expression than usual upon the features of the 
old man, and his brilliant eyes, that were gene- 
rally lit up with all the fervency of his intelligent 
mind, had assumed an appearance at once chase 
tened and subdued, as he raised them at intervals 
from the page he had been perusing, to answer 
the inquiries of some person who was employed 
in a more remote part of the dwelling. Ona 


| small, low seat, close nestled to his side, sat the 


little Alice. Her arms were placed on his knees, 


| and upon them was laid her lovely face, as she 


looked up to his in an attitude of silent attention. 
One of the old man’s hands rested fondly upon 
her beautiful forehead, the other was spread upon 
the open pages of a large, black-letter bible, that 
was supported by a rough deal table before him. 
The other arrangments of the apartment were 
ordered with the greatest simplicity. Various - 
kinds of coarse clothing were distributed upon the 
bare walls—a few implements of husbandry stood 
in one corner—and, at some little distance, a 
sheathed rapier, with a shining brace of pistols, 


| showed that the situation of that lonely cabin, in 


the midst of a waste and barren wilderness, was 
one of no common danger. In a small recess, at 
one side of the fire-place, the necessary articles 
of kitchen furniture were set forth in spare, yet 
neat array; and, sheltered by its bold projection 
from the more vivid colouring of the scene, stood 
aclean, middle-aged female, who appeared busily 
employed in the execution of some evening task. 
The features of this woman might have been 
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termed handsome, but there was a certain sharp- 
ness in their character, and a severe and austere 
expression upon her brow, that was in no wise 
relieved by the close-pinched cap and dark ground 
of the Puritan dress. In the intervals of the 
storm, or when the hurricane swept in fiercer 
gusts around the little dwelling, the female ap- 
peared impelled by a sensation of alarm to leave 
her employment, and seek, in the sound of the 
human voice, some relief from the natural im- 
pulses of her fear. At one of these moments, 
when the walls of the cabin seemed to be almost 
shaken from their foundations, the old man at last 
offered some reply to her often repeated excla- 
mations of terror. 

“It is, indeed, a fearful night, Esther,” he said, 
gently, “and the wind sounds hoarse and wild 
through the dark recesses of the forest. But do 
we right to forget, in the indulgence of our own 
shrinking natures, that there isOne,‘ who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and who walketh upon 
the wings of the wind?’ ” 

The female appeared, for an instant, to be 
struck with the mention of that holy faith, which 
had, probably, in some measure influenced her 
departure from her native land: yet after a few 
moments she rejoined, though in a less querulous 
tone :—“ Aye,” she said, “ it were a fine thing 
an one could keep one’s mind raised above these 
things of the earth. But, for her part, ever since 
she had lost her poor Ralph, it seemed as though 
her heart would be going back to the scenes and 
friends of her youth; and she could not but say, 
that her own little cottage, on the hill side, with 
its bit of green before the door in summer, and 
its bright fire on the hearth in winter, was a far 
daintier sight than all this wild and frightful 
waste, that tires one’s eyes just to look at it.” 

** Nay, but now, dame Esther,” said the old man, 
chidingly ;—“‘ and yet,” he added, “ thou speakest 
but as a woman, with all thy woman’s fears and 
fancies. Still I thank thee, for thou hast awa- 
kened a chord in my bosom, which | would were 
fresher in thine own. Yes,” he sighed, “ it 
seems to me as but at this very moment I stood 


upon the deck of that little vessel, with her state- | 


ly prow dashing and sparkling in the white foam, 
and her canvas crowded to meet the passing 
breeze. It seems as though the three summers 
that have fleeted away since we made our dwell- 
ing in this silent forest, had been but as days— 
for I thought, only now, that I stood in the midst 
of those scenes of death and of dread that deso- 
lated our hearts in that one fearful winter. Was 
it not enough that the hand of disease was per 

mitted to ravage our noblest and our best? O, 
my God !” said the old man, looking up fervently, 
“thou wast very wroth with thy people, the lot 
of thine inheritance. I have seen the tender 
mother and her lovely babe fainting for want of 
food; and there was none to give them. I have 
stooped to the lonely couch of the sick and dying 

as the spirit lingered on the sheres of time. I 
have watched the darkening, closing eye. 1 
have counted the feeble pulse, and I have felt it 
cease to beat. Esther, thine own Ralph was of 








thenumber. His last breath was upon my cheek 
but there told no murmur in the failing voice— 
words of praise and thankfulness, only, were 
upon his lips, that he was accounted worthy to 
bear both loss of name and of life for the sake of 
that cause which has set our feet in a strange 
land.” 

The aged pilgrim ceased to speak for a few 
moments: uncontrollable emotions seemed to 
choke his voice, and he sat lost in deep thought, 
until his attention was aroused by the little Alice, 
who had clasped his trembling hand, and was 
kissing it fondly, as it rested in both of her's. 
The old man looked up. He regarded the lovely 
child with feelings of unutterable affection. 

“ And thou too, my beloved Alice,” he said, 
“ thou too, art as one redeemed from the borders 
of the grave. For even as I see thy bright locks 
and thy gentle glance before me, even so have I 
seen thy sweet body writhing, and thy brow 
wet with the clammy drops of anguish. But 
thou art given to me still, my child, and long may 
thy days be upon the earth, for thou art to my 
life even as life, and sad and evil should it be 
were I separated from thee, my own beloved 
Alice. And thus,” continued the old man, “ thus 
may we account far greater the number of our 
sunny hours, even if there has been many a dark 
cloud to gather around our paths. We have, 
indeed, become pilgrims and strangers in the 
world, but we may worship the God of our 
fathers after our own faith, and by the light of 
our own conscience. And if we have been made 
to feel the bitterness of disease and death, and to 
experience the pressing evils of famine, is there 
not left a remnant to inhabit our cabins, and to 
labour for our subistence? And for food, Es- 
ther,” said the old man, pointing to a basket of 
shell-fish, that stood in the corner, which she had 
before vacated, “ why we have even been made 
‘ to find treasures in the sand, and to suck of the 
abundance of the seas.’ ” 

At this moment, as if impelled by a sudden 
burst of the tempest, the door of the hut was 
thrown violently open, and, like magic, the 
dusky figures of the two Indians stood at once 
within the entrance to the dwelling. Peter Lynn 
had instinctively started to his feet,as the un- 
wonted forms of these inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness appeared so abruptly before him: but, when 
he recognised the majestic bearing of the native 
chief, he promptly advanced, and, with a friendly 
gesture, said, in that familiar tone which their 
intercourse rendered warrantable, * Thou art 
welcome, Samoset. But why is the foot of my 
red brother so long out upon the hunting paths? 
Has his arm failed him in the chase, or did the 
storm overtake his wanderings in the forest ?” 

The Indian had suffered the salutation of the 
old man to pass unnoticed. His large, dark eyes 
seemed to glance rapidly over every object that 
lay within their compass, and when, at last, they 
rested on the lovely, infantile form of the little 
Alice, a strange and inexplicable meaning a 
peared to beam from their lurid orbs. But as 
the old man proceeded, the attention of the chief 
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became rivetted, and vet, with the characteristic 
coolness of his race, he only deigned for reply, to 
the supposed insinuation of his want of prowess, 
a haughty sweep of his hand to the bending form 
of the Indian female, who accompanied him, with 
the addition of a few brief and proud words.— 
“The arm of Samoset never fails,” he said, as 
the servile figure approached to the middle of 
the dwelling, and laid down at his feet the burden 
whose weight she had, till then, sustained on her 
shoulders. It consisted of that part of the deer 
which had been thought worthy the prize of the 
hunter, and, by the ensanguined traces upon the 
dress and person of the female Indian, it appear- 
ed to have been but recently deprived of the free 
air and pathless range of its native forest. With 
this display of his abilities the Indian appeared 
to be completely satisfied, yet not a word, or even 
a look, upon his rigid features expressed that he 
had any interest in the result, but, passing on 
with perfect composure, he seated himself in 
silence upon theend ofa log that lay on one side of 
the blazing hearth. There was a pause of a few 
moments.—The pilgrim ‘was evidently at a loss 
in what manner to address his savage companion, 
for there was a rude and even fierce expression 
in his voice and manner, that almost bade defi- 
ance to any attempts at farther intercourse. At 
last, however, the old man ventured to ass, in 
the gentlest and most conciliating tone, upon 
what account the Indian chief had so long re- 
frained from visiting their little settlement. 
“The days have been very many,” -he said, 
“since my eyes beheld my red brother. The 
leaf has turned yellow, and the wind swept it 
away. The great waters are asleep, and the 
snows have filled up our paths. It is long since 
our little Alice looked out into the wilderness for 
the coming of my red brother.” 

The Indian listened attentively to the old man: 
as he mentioned the little Alice, a glance of the 
same strange meaning, as before, darkened his 
countenance, and might almost have revealed the 
savage and malignant purpose of his soul. Yet 
there was something of more courteousness in 
his demeanour, as he answered the venerable 











speaker. 

“ The cabin of Samoset was not weary of him, 
and he abode with his own nation. But he has 
come now to see his white-haired father. Is 
there room in his dwelling to receive him ?” 

“Truly,” said the old man, half apart, “I 
would not refuse the shelter of my poor hut to 
any human being in such a fearful storm. Thou 
art welcome, Samoset,” he continued, addressing 
the chief; “‘ the white man always looks in peace 
upon his red brother.” 

The Indian appeared to need no further assu- 
rance of his friendly reception, for, without mak- 
ing any reply, he continued silently to observe, 
with his quick and intelligent glances, the move- 





ments of those within the cabin. Inthis manner 

a‘considerable period elapsed, when, observing | 
that his companions, after various preparations, | 
had betaken themselves to rest, the Indian, with | 
great pretended alacrity, began to make his ar- | 





rangments for sleep ; and, with as much diligence 
as though he intended to pass the night within 
the dwelling, he carefully raked up the dying 
embers, so that they might afford a genial warmth 
to his feet, and, wrapping himself closely in his 
mantle of skins, lay down in a feigned, though 
apparently profound, slumber. But to rest was 
not the purpose of the wily chief. He had de- 
termined in his savage heart to deprive that 
lonely hut and that aged pilgrim of their sweet- 
est treasure; and when, in the calm of the mid- 
night hour, the repose of the peaceful group ap- 
peared deepest and most unbroken, the Indian 
arose, and, with light and stealthy step, approach- 
ed the place where lay the lovely little Alice. 
The gentle breathings of the child were upon his 
dark cheek—her bright hair lay in clusters upon 
his bosom—but the heart of the Indian relented 
not, and, folding her closely in his arms, with 
almost noiseless tread, he deserted the silent 
dwelling, and plunged at once into the deepest 
recesses of the forest. 

Years passed on, and Peter Lynn was stilla 
childless and stricken man. He had lost the 
charm of his existence; the sweet bond that had 
made life and human society dear to him was 
severed for ever: and he wandered far off into 
the wilderness, holding communion with none 
but God and his own soul. It was long since he 
had looked* upon the stillness of his deserted 
home: for how could the aged pilgrim stand 
within those lonely walls, and restrain the anguish 
of his breaking heart. He missed the small, soft 
clasp of that little hand, when he took his evening 
walk—he missed that gentle voice, mingling in 
the holy psalm—he missed the pressure of those 
lovely lips, and the quick, glad step of that fairy 
form, as she followed him in his homeward path, 
with her basket of wild flowers upon her arm— 
herself the wildest and sweetest of them all. 
Peter Lynn was a chastened and a sorrowing 
man, but often, in the wild agony of his yearning 
spirit, he would even pray that he might, if it 
were but once, again see the face of that beloved 
child, and lay his silver hairs in the grave in 
peace. And thus it was to be. In one of his 
frequent excursions through the woods—whither 
the old man often travelled in search of his little 
Alice, Peter Lynn was attacked by a party of 
Indians. He became their prisoner, and, ina 
short time, knew that he was destined to be their 
victim. ‘ 

It was a lovely and pleasant day in the early 
spring, when that white-haired pilgrim was led 
out to die. To him it appeared that he had never 
existed in a more beautiful scene; for though 
around him were the fierce looks of a savage 
race, and though he beheld on every side’the 
gleamings of the instruments of his destruction, 
yet he looked out into the green circlet of wilder- 
ness that surrounded him with sweet and pensive 
emotions. The air was filled with the fragrance 
of many flowers: it was musical with the songs of 
birds, and it breathed freshly and cooly upon the 
faded cheek of the pilgrim, as he knecled down 
in the midst of his savage captors, and commend- 
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ed his spirit into the hands of Him who had given 
it. A few light, silver clouds floated upon the 
blue of the heavens, and, afar off, might be heard 
the hum of the wild bee, as it lingered with golden 
wing on the sunny ray. The old man looked up 
—he bared his forehead to the breeze. and gazed 
round once more upon the faircreation. Wasit 
a vision that now fell upon his sight, or could it 
be reality? It was no illusion—surely that was 
the form of his long-lost child. Almost choked 
with his emotions, the old man stretched out his 
trembling arms. ‘“ Alice, my own Alice,” he 
murmured. A piercing shrick fell upon his ear 
—arush through the dusky group that had closed 
upon his bending form, and, in another moment, 
the lovely brow of his darling Alice lay upon his 
bosom. But it was too late. With that shriek 
had been given the death-signal, and, ere the 
embrace of the stricken old man had enclosed 
his recovered treasure, his silver hairs were 
stained with the tide of crimson life that pro- 
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claimed her mortal agony. “ Would to God [I 
had died for thee, instead of thou for me, my 
Alice!” cried the aged man: but he could no 
more. Adeath-like stillness pervaded the scene 
—something like reverential awe seemed to pre- 
vail upon the fierce countenances of the Indians; 
and there was no resistance made when, aftera 
pause, in which was concentrated the anguish of 
his long and bitter life, the old man raised upon 
his bosom the lifeless form of his beloved Alice, 
and began his melancholy journey back to his 
forsaken home. 

Such is the history of one victim to the savage 
inhabitents of the wilderness; but it was destined 
to be but a forerunner of griefs,and soon was 
sown that favoured soil with the blood of many 
a promising and devoted martyr, both to the 
unbridled passions of uncivilized man, and to 
that holy cause, whose influence was to brighten 
and glow over the whole vast portion of our 
land. 





HE WITH THE HAIR. 


“ A fellow by the hand of Nature mark'd.’’"—Kixe Joun. 


Waarever the moralists may say, I cannot 


headed, carrotty-pole, admired by every one for 


help coinciding in the belief of those who ac- | the luxuriant fury of my locks, and the vivacity 


knowledge the doctrine of fatality. There is, I 
am convinced, a certain portion of the human 
race who are foredoomed, from their cradles, to 
undergo misfortune, and none more surely than 
those on whom some indelible stamp has been 
affixed by the caprice of nature, before their birth. 

That learned and suffering person, Mr. Wal- 
ter Shandy, when he heard of the unlucky mis- 
nomer by which his infant son had been baptized, 
exclaimed in the bitterness of his heart, * The 
Thracians wept whenever a child was born!” 
and conceived that he had great cause for lamen- 
tation and sorrow. Perhaps he had; but not in 
an equal degree with the parents of him who now 
records his distresses. I know not if their grief 
was proportionate to the magnitude of the mis- 
fortune, or whether they were skilful or sagacious 
enough to predict what would befall him—com- 
passionate reader, judge for yourself. 1 was born 
with a RED HEAD! or: hour of my birth, 
like that of “ the gre 3#magician, damn'd Glen- 
dower,” was portentous: 

* The front « “ heaven was fu'l of fery shapes.” 

How often, Lycurgus, have I sighed, as I re- 
membered thy salutary edict, which condemed 
to death every infant whose personal appearance 
might cast a blemish on the unrivalled sons of 
Sparta! Would that the British lawgivers had 
taken thee for their model! But such was the 
infatuation of my parents, and particularly of 
my mother, that they seemed even to take a 
pride in witnessing the maturity of my shame; 
the consequence was, that I became a curly- 


of my disposition, or for being, in other words, a 
little fiery-headed tyrant. As if to keep in per- 
petual remembrance the natural stigma under 
which I was destined to labour, I had been chris- 
tened Rurvus; this, with the euphonous surname 
of Green, formed a climax in the annals of un- 
fortunate nomenclatures. 

By degrees, the amiable qualities of my dispo- 
sition began to develop themselves, and the con- 
sequences of over indulgence became manifest. 
For some years I held uncontrolled sway in my 
father’s house, where my will was law; but at 
length a brother was born, and from that moe 
ment, being voted a perfect nuisance, it was fore 
mally arranged that I should leave the paternal 
mansion, and be transferred to the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Flayskin, at whose academy knowledge 
was inculcated according to the doctrines of the 
Monarch of Israel. 

At nine years of age, therefore, I made my first 
appearance at school, where my presence was 
hailed with a general expansion of countenance, 
which might safely be denominated “ one uni- 
versal grin,” as the reverend pedagogue led for- 
ward and uncovered the froward boy committed 
to his charge. He introduced me to my com- 
panions. and left me to fate. Ina few minutesI 
was surrounded bya host of idle urchins, all 
anxious to elicit something from “ the new boy.” 
My replies were short and surly, and soon drew 
on me the attention of him who was considered 
in the school “the wag” par excellence. He 


was a short, sturdy fellow, with a round, bullet 
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bead, a pug nose, and small sparkling grey eyes, 
which twinkled with wit and impudence. ‘Oh, 
ho!” said he, “‘we’ve caught a fox,eh? Let’s 
see if he’ll show fight when he’s hunted. If 1 
don’t burn my fingers, I’ll have a pull at his 
brush!” So saying, he caught hold of me by the 
hair, and, giving a violent jerk, pulled me for- 
ward into the midst of the ring. I was not, as I 
have already observed, remarkable for patience: 
I clenched my fist, and struck him in the face; 
the blow was returned, and in an instant I found 
myself involved in a fierce battle, which was, 
however, speedily ended, by the interference of 
the usher, but not before I had received convinc- 
ing proofs that my antagonist was a bruiser as 
well as a wit. 

Independent of the cuffs 1 received in this 
conflict, I acquired from that moment the sobri- 
quet of “the fox;” by which I was ever after- 
wards distinguished. For the first month, like 
the popular Duke of Hereford, 

“I could not stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder’d at: 

That boys would tell each other, ‘ That is he;’ 

Others would whisper,‘ Where? — Which is the Fox?’” 
And when the wonder lessened, it brought no- 
thing that was consolatory, for whenever a theme 
for merriment was required, it was only neces- 
sary to mention my red head, and, what with the 
gibes cast upon it,and the little equanimity with 
which I bere them, there was always fun enough 
at my expense. My name was made the perpe- 
tual subject of ridicule, and furnished forth a 
thousand good sayings, which were attributed to 
the wag above mentioned. 1 was taunted with 
the appellation of “ the tinker,” because wher- 
ever I went, 1 was said to “ to carry my furnace 
about with me.” When the weather was cold, 
the boys would assemble round me, and affect to 
warm their hands at my perpetual fire; and 
when it was hot, they laid the change of tempe- 
rature on my head. I was denominated “ the 
male vestal,” whose flame was never extinct— 
the beacon with an ever-burning light; and, 
when I bathed in company with the other boys, 
they universally declared that my plunge, like 
another Phzton, made the waters fire andsmoke! 
Their modes of annoyance were nut confined to 
mere verbal annotations, but were accompanied 
by practical efforts of illustration. 1 have been 
seized upon at night, in the large dormitory, in 
which we slept, and dragged from my own bed, 
to act as the general warming-pan of the room, 
by having my arms and legs confined, and in 
that state thrust up and down between the sheets, 
till my skin was almost rubbed off, and all in de- 
fiance of my kicks, tears, threats, and protesta- 
tions. Atother times,if I attempted to stir from 
my bed-side, where, to avoid this treatment, I 
often passed half the night in my clothes, till my 
tormentors were asleep, I was salated with a 
volley of shoes, boots, and other missiles, accom- 
panied by loud exclamations of “‘ Put out the 
lights,” “ Douse the glim,”—a nautical phrase, 
which had been recently imported by the wag, 
(who came from Portsmouth,) and was, therefore, 





in great vogue—and on more than one occasion, 
when my adversaries came to close quarters, I 
was compelled to undergo the mystic ceremony 
of having my light obscured by “the extin- 
guisher,” as a peculiar mode of coronation was 
facetiously termed. Iu short, I enjoyed no peace, 
by night or day: my rest was invaded, the hours 
allotted to recreation were disturbed, and those 
of study were made the vehicle of covert, insult, 
and inuendo. No allusion was suffered to pass 
unapplied, and no opportunity neglected, of dis- 
covering new terms of reproach, as they were 
gleaned from the pages of our daily reading. 
The life of a schoolboy is, generally speaking, 
a life of hardship, at least; if there is any excep- 
tion, I was not destined to experience it, and, 
during a probation of four or five years, I under 
went all that the malice of my companions could 
inflict. At length the wheel began to turn, and 
as I gradually grew in years and strength, found 
that forbearance was practised towards me; 
more, however, from fear than affection. It is © 
not to be wondered at, if I in my turn now exer- 
cised a species of tyranny, when I had learnt 
what it was to suffer. The evil traits of my dis- 
position, for such they were pleased to term 
them, became daily more manifest, and when [ 
left school, whence I was expelled for an act of 
violence towards the master, whose taunts 1 had 
long treasured up till a day of vengeance should 
arrive. I left it with the reputation of being a 
violent, passionate, and revengeful creature, 
whom no kindness could reclaim, nor any cor- 
rection improve. 

My parents, who saw me thus returned upon 
their hands, held a council of war as to my ulti- 
mate destination, and considering my appear- 
ance and my irascible nature, they directed that 
none of the grave professions were suitable for 
me, and that my only chance of success lay in 
following the career of arms. Accordingly I 
was sent to the military college at Sandhurst, 
there to improve those pugnacious propensities 
already developed in me, and duly qualify myself 
to “* seek the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non’s mouth. It was a miracle that I passed 
safely through the three years probation alloted 
me; once I was rusticated, and once nearly ex- 
pelled fur conduct, the origin of which I can 
trace to that which was “ the head and front of 
my offending.” I can compare my sensations to 
nothing so much as the idea we have of a shell, 
the fuse of which is burning;—we feel that it 
must explode, and painfully anticipate the result. 
Thus 1 always bore in my recollection the con- 
sciousness of the mine which was ever ready to 
be sprung. However, it was decreed that the 
camp, the genuine abode of all Kuzzilbashes, 
was at length to become mine, and the period of 
my boyhood past, I gladly assumed the uniform 
of the —— regiment, to me the real toga virilis. 
I hoped now to escape from the ills which had 
hitherto beset my path, and relied upon the dig- 
nity of my new calling to prevent the possibility 
of annoyance. My figure was tall and well- 
enough proportioned; with others, height would 
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have been an advantage; with me, it was the re- 
verse, for it suggested the comparison of a light- 
house; my features were marked, and complex- 
ion somewhat high, but altogether from my ge- 
neral appearance, I might have been pronounced 
rather good-looking than otherwise, had not, asa 
wit observed, the capital of the Corinthian 
column been formed rather of the carrot than 
the acanthus. It was not the “ crin fulve” de- 
scribed by Ugo Foscolo, or any thing which 
could admit the shadow of a doubt. It was RED, 
undisguised and unqualified; that which a herald 
would term gules, and a painter flame; my 
whiskers, too, were of the same ardent hue, and 
procured for me the happy sobriquet of Barba- 
rossa, reviving the association of an atheistical 
emperor and a bloodthirsty corsair. 
“ All that disgraced my betters, met in me.”’ 

It was said of me, in allusion to my imperial 
namesake, that were I, like him,to merit the 
punishment with which the inquisition visit 
heresy, 1 might save some trouble and expense, 
for my san benito was already prepared. It was 
fated, also, that I should be deceived in suppos- 
ing that, as a military man, I was safe from these 
petty vexations. The day on which I joined my 
regiment appeared but the precursor of a new 
series of mortification; the first attack to which 
I was exposed proceeded from acentry of the 


artillery, who was posted on a situation whither 
my curiosity had attracted me. ‘ You must not 
pass here, sir,’ exclaimed the man, with an ac- 
cent, as I thought, on the pronoun. *‘ Why not?” 
I replied, “1 wanted to see this battery.” “ It 
isn’t a battery, sir, it’s a powder magazine!” 


The fellow grinned as he spoke. I retreated in 
ire, unwilling to expose my mortification, or give 
a chance of amusement at my expense so soon. 
At mess, that evening, I was introduced to the 
greater part of the officers; and as I was unco- 
vered, my upper works were more conspicuous. 
They seemed very merry fellows, and each of 
them had a smile upon his countenance, as he 
welcomed me to the fraternity. Such a recep- 
tion was not disagreeable, provided it was sin- 
cere. For the first few days this politeness was 
uniform; but in a short time the formal designa- 
tion of Mr. —— was abandoned, and my com- 
panions began to indulge in phrases, wherein 
some remote cause of mirth, connected with my 
appearance seemed to predominate. It was said 
that a new light began to beam upon the re- 
giment, that it was fortunate the quarters 
were bomb-proof; and many jokes upon /fire- 
locks were sported. These circumstances, by 
degrees, excited my irritability; in vain I 
argued with myself, that if I began my career by 
quarrelling with my brother officers, it would in- 
evitably be but a brief one; and that by so doing, 
I should certainly commit myself for life. The 
reasoning faculty was never very strongly deve- 
loped on that head which bore more signs of 
passion and irritability than the science of cra- 
niology has yet discovered. 

One evening, therefore, when we had a large 
party at the mess, and, contrary to our wont, had 





indulged too freely in the tinted juice, our spirits 
were excited, and we became argumentative, 
less patient to bear, and more apt to give offence. 
In such a mood a jest is of serious consequence, 
and jests were rife. An allusion was made, cer- 
tainly intended for me, but not in the sense in 
which I accepted it. I replied in angry terms, 
which provoked still more pointed expressions ; 
we forgot the poet's exclamation, 
“* Vino et lucernis Medus acinaus 
Immane quantum discrepat !” 

and granted in our cups. I challenged my 
quondam friend, and demanded immediate satis- 
faction: he sneeringly refused to go out till the 
morning, alleging that the advantage would be 
all on his side, “ as it was dark.” I boiled with 
rage, and quitted the room, drunk with choler as 
well as wine. In the morning we met and ex- 
changed shots; my ball lodged harmless in a 
tree; but that of my antagonist was directed 
with a surer aim; it winged me, and I fell. The 
result of this affair was gratifying to both of us; 
he left the regiment, and I remained on the sick 
list for some months, during the pleasantest sea- 
son of the year, and when I once more appeared 
in public, I found that I had carried an immu- 
nity from further gibes at the expense of good 
fellowship; nobody laughed or jested with me 
now; I was considered, like Fergus Mac Ivor, 
“a fiery ettercap, a fractious chield.” Though 
this did not improve my temper, I did not at 
once become a misanthropist, but I was far from 
forming any fri dships. I did worse—I fell in 
love! and yet how could I avoid it? for Eliza’s 
beauty was perfect ;—still might I not have dis- 
covered what fate had in store for me? But 
who is there who pauses to reflect when the pas- 
sions are exerted? Eliza was a delightful girl— 
accomplished, clever, and witty; she laughed 
with me at many things, but I flattered myself 
notatme. I thought her perfection; and I ima- 
gined, without vanity, that she did not consider 
my acquirements in a despicable point of view. 
I imagined that I was beloved, though I had 
never proposed the momentous question. At 
last the moment arrived for explanation. Our 
regiment suddenly received an order to embark 
for America; 1 hurried to Eliza, and told her the 
fatal news; our interview was long and interest- 
ing; the moment of departure drew near; Eliza 
looked as if she were about to abandon herself 
to despair. At once I spoke openly of my pas- 
sion—I pictured the desolation of my lot, far, far 
away from her I loved, and begged to exchange 
tokens, that I might possess something by which 
I might recall the happiness of the past. ‘ Give 
me, Eliza,” cried I, “ give me a ringlet of these 
waving tresses ; while life is mine I will preserve 
it!” Eliza raised her tearful eyes, and gazed 
wistfully upon me: ona sudden her countenance 
changed; I apprehended an hysterical affection. 
She strove to repress it, but in vain; her strength 
was subdued, and she burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter, loud and long! I gazed in astonishment ; yet 
her mirth, for mirth indeed it was, and no hyste- 
rical passion—was unheeded. “What mean 
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you,” I exclaimed ; “ is this a moment for merri- 
ment?” ‘Oh, Rufus!” she faintly articulated, 
while she strove to keep down the convulsion 
which still influenced her, “ Oh, Rufus, only think 
how ridiculous a lock of your hair would look 
in a locket!” and again her laughter overpow- 
ered; “ but take mine,” she added. “ Never, 
madam!” I vociferated, turning pale with anger 
—* Never! she who at such a moment could 
wound my feelings in the tenderest point is un- 
worthy to be held in my remembrance. Madam, 
I bid you eternally farewell!” and without paus- 
ing to cast another glance at the object of my 
late attachment, I rushed from the house, and 
strode homewards. “There are many fairer 
than she, and few can be more unfeeling,” 
thought I, as I paced hurriedly along. ‘“ When 
next I bestow my affections, [ will do so where 
every sentiment is reciprocal. I may yet be be- 
loved, though my hair is red!” While these 
thoughts passed through my miad, I passed by a 
perfumer’s shop, and there in a long plate-flap I 
saw my inflamed visage reflected. My eye was 
attracted towards an advertisement emblazoned 
in gaudy capitals— Fox’s PATENT CREAM, for 
changing red or gray hair to——” I read no 
more— 
“* My bane and antidote were both before me.” 

The name of the patentee recalled unpleasant 
recollections; but I waived my disgust, and 
rushed into the shop, and expended half-a-guinea 
on the mixture which was to renew “ old son.” 
Thad no opportunity to try the effect of my lotion 
till after our embarkation, and it was not till we 
were half-seas-over, and free from the influence 
of sea-sickness, that I mustered resolution to 
avail myself of my panacea. It was then, as our 
vessel bounded across the ocean to its western 
shore, that I mused upon the new mode of life 
which would be my lot in a far remote region. 
Divested of the painful distinction which had 
marked my early career, I should at length enjoy, 
and probably ornament society ; and, as I aban- 
doned myself to the fond anticipations of hope, I 
revelled ina day-dream of the most delicious 
nature, and looked forward to the coming mor- 
row with delight. I pictured to myself the sur- 
prise of my companions aboard at my transfor- 
mation, and I rejoiced in the idea of being then 
more than on a level with themselves. This 
hope inspired me with cheerfulness, and I spent 
ahappy evening. That night, when the hour of 
our coucher approached, I prepared for the mys- 
terious rite, and with feelings akin to those of 
Frankenstein when near the completion of his 
“secret work.” I anointed myself, not like the 
old woman of Berkeley, but with the sacred oil 
from the Ampulla of Messieurs Fox. Envelop- 
ing my head in a thickly quilted nightcap, tightly 
bound round with a silken kerchief, in order that 
the charm might be “ firm and good,” I threw 
myself on my berth, and resigned my excited 
mind to the dominion of sleep. 

The sun rose brightly above the waves, and 
the fresh breeze of morning breathed lightly 
through the cabin window, when I awoke. My 





first impulse was, to feel if the bandage was se- 
cure: it was so, and all seemed to promise a 
happy result to the experiment. In a court of 
justice, when the sentence of a martial condem- 
nation is passed, the judge arrays himself ina 
black cap, to pronounce the doom. Here, 
thought I, we shall reverse the case. I rose, and 
approached my dressing-case: the lock yielded 
to my pressure, and the mirror stood before me. 
I placed it in a conspicuous light, and with trem- 
bling hands I unloosed the mysterious fillet. 
Pursuant to the printed instructions, I instantly 
plunged my head into a bason of water; and 
there, like a dripping triton or merman, I con- 
fronted the oracle of my destiny. Powersoftrans- 
formation, what did I behold!—Fiend of dark- 
ness, whatspell of evilhad beenat work! Imight 
have been compared to Priam gazing on the mes- 
senger of thefateof Troy; to the usurper of Scot- 
land before the spirit of Banquo; to the affright- 
ed Leporello, on beholding the solemn nod of the 
commander’s statue; to the cat, which regards 
its prototype in the sublime advertisements of 
Warren ;—in short, there, “‘ mute and motion- 
less” as Zuliekha, I 
** Stood like that statue of distress, 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother harden’d into stone.” 
Before me, in the looking-glass, I beheld a gor- 
gon, and I shuddered: for, instead of a luxuriant 
head of hair, redundant in curl, redolent of per- 
fume, and in hue “a rich chesnut,” or “ a golden 
brown,”—such were the words of promise—my 
locks were stiff and wiry; a vile smell of aqua- 
fortis infected the air; and the colour which 
blasted my sight—no phantasm—no capricious 
fancy—no distorted vision—was a vivid green! !! 
“«*T was green, twas green, sir, I assure ye !"’ 
The glass fell from my hand; it was dashed into 
a million of shivers :—its fate was unheeded, for 
I was unconscious of passing events: the shock 
was too fresh, and I fainted. 
‘ ££ & 2 @ 1 tS 

For several weeks my existence was a blank; 
for dim visions alone flit across my recollection : 
they were the dreams of a maniac, and must pass 
unrecorded. When returned to consciousness, 
I found myself an invalid in my barrack-room, 
in the garrison of ,in North America. I 
there discovered that the surgeon, in mercy, or 
from necessity—for “ they tell me I did wildly 
rave,’”’—had caused my locks to be shorn; that, - 
with their growth, 1 might arise a second Samp- 
son. I did so, but my hair was redder than 
before! 

When I began to write these pages, it was my 
intention to have recorded all the sufferings I 
have undergone; but I find the task of such 
minute detail too painful. What boots it to nar- 
rate how I was crossed in all my schemes of in- 
terest, of ambition, and of love? how I was 
thrice rejected for staff situations, to which the 
letters of my friends in England had recom- 
mended me, because the governor's lady object- 
ed to a red-headed aide-de-camp: how, conse- 
quently, I sought and obtained the command of a 
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remote detachment, and buried myself amid the 
woods, far up the country; and how a party of 
freebooting Indians, from the banks of the Pas- 
samaquoddy, endeavoured to ensnare me, and 
secure my scalp to decorate the wigwam of their 
chieftain. These, and a thousand other cvents, 
which now pass unrecorded, combined to drive 
me from the country, and relinquish the profes- 
sionof arms. I resolved toretire from the army; 
accordingly, making arrangements for the sale of 
my commission, I returned to England, debating 
in my own mind whether I should hide my 
shame—“ where, in what desolate place?”— 
under the powdered wig of a barrister. or con- 
cealed beneath the turban of a Moslem. The 
former I considered only a partial remedy; the 
latter more complete, and quite as respectable; 
for I hold the doctrines of the Koran to be fully 
as orthodox as the precepts of Grotius and Puf- 


' fendorf. Whilst I hesitated as to which of the 
two I should adopt—whether a few months should 
see me under the guidance of a Moollah, ora 
student in chambers—I chanced to take up the 
work recently written on Spain, by a young 
American. From this I gathered, that, even for 
me, there was “ balm in Gilead,”—that, aban- 
doned and proscribed, as I had hitherto found 
myself, there was yet a quarter of the globe 
where red heads are at a premium; that happi- 
ness might yet be mine, in the sunny clime of 
Iberia. Away, then, with wigs and turbans! 
To-morrow | start for Paris—a few days will see 
me at Bayonne—and once across the Spanish 
frontier, on the plains of Castile, or amid the 
Sierras of Grenada, I shall find myself at length 
an emancipated beiag, and exclaim, with the 
poet, 

“Oh, life !—at last I feel thee !”" 





CUSTOMS AND PRACTICES OF CIVILIZED LIFE. 


DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS—MUSIC—WINE—KNIVES AND FORKS—CHAIRS—CARPETS—TAPESTRY—MIRRORS—DRESS—HATS—< 


WIGS—BEARDS, &c. 


AT a very early period of antiquity, men had 


recourse for amusement to dramatic representa- 
tions and other pastimes at their meals. The 
Greeks and Romans refreshed their guests at one 
time with pantomimic dances, and at others with 
the sanguinary combats of their gladiators and 
wrestlers, and the tricks of jugglers. The earlier 
princes of Christendom were no less attached to 
the exhibition of pantomimic dancesat their meals; 
and the intervals between these were filled up with 
the harps and ballads of the master-singers and 
troubadours. The banquetting hallsof the clergy 
and the repasts of devout prelates, were conse- 
crated by readings from edifying books or learned 
writings: a custom which characterizes some 
scholastic establishments in foreign countries to 
this very day. Singing was also greatly in vogue, 
and the first organ seen in France was intro- 
duced for the use of Charlemagne at his table. 
Music, on public occasions of feasting, has not 
been banished from the tables of the great from 
his time to our own. 

Far distant ages were familiar with the habit 
of drinking wine, for the purpose of strengthening 
the stomach, either before or at the commence- 
ment of a meal; eggs were made use of fora 
similar purpose. Charlemagne’s meal consisted 


generally of four dishes, and a single dish of | 


game. Veal kidnies, pike’s tails, barbel’s heads, 
and the skins of geese, were accounted toothsome 
dainties. 
articles which Charlemagne ordered to be kept 
in readiness at his farms. These were, “ game, 
cattle, hogs, goats, pigeons, peacocks, pheasants, 
ducks, partridges, geese, fish, fruit, vegetables, 
milk, butter, cheese, vinegar, meal, soap, honey, 
grain, millet, wax, and mustard.” 

In the earlier times, wooden tables were used 


It is worth while to recite the various - 


| without any covering, though it was usual to 
polish them; an overlay of cloth was the first 
which came into use; and this was ultimately 
superseded by linen and woollen cloths. Acor- 
ner of the cloth was used to protect the dress, and 
clean the fingers and mouth: the luxury of nap- 
kins was unknown among private persons, until 
the time of Charles V. These were first made at 
Rheims, in France. On his journey through 
France, Charles V. received from this city a pre- 
sent of such table-linen, which was valued ata 
thousand florins. 

Knives and spoons may be traced back to the 
remotest antiquity. Forks were of later date: 
and the point of the knife was previously the ve- 
hicle for conducting the food to the mouth; the 
first forks were of iron, and had two or three 
prongs. Slices of crust were at first used in 
in lieu of plates; these were superseded by 
wooden platters, and the latter, by plates of all 
kinds of metal. The weight of leaden plates 
soon brought them into disuse. 

Benches, foot-stools, stools, &c. were, in days 
of yore, the usual furniture of the table, even 
within the palace of the prince. Chairs were of 
infrequent occurrence. The bed was an object 
of great splendour with the Greeks and Romans, 
after they had exchanged their heroic forefathers’ 
; custom of sleeping on leaves and skins for pillows 
of down, mattresses of millet, and feather-beds. 
The bedstead was made of ivory, silver, or of 
ebony, citron wood or cedar. Vestiges are oc- 
casionally to be met with of the immense beds on 
which our ancestors,with their wives and children, 
nay, even with their favourite sporting dogs, were 
accustomed to sleep. The most distinguished per- 
sonages were not ashamed to lay in one and the 
same bed with their guests and acquaintances; 
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pay, it was the dearest proof of friendship and 
confidence which one person could afford another. 
Admiral Bonnivet himself frequently divided bed- 
fellowship with Francis I., King of France. 

Mats, made of rushes or straw, were the first 
tapestry with which rooms were hung. The 
colours of the straw were selected and intermix- 
ed with so much skill and taste, that these mats 
had a highly pleasing effect. Some of these are 
still made in the Levant: they are of excellent 
workmanship, and proportionately dear ; and are 
universally esteemed, on account of the brillian- 
cy of their colours, and the beauty of the designs. 
Tapestry of linen and silk, on which whole stories 
are represented, were introduced above six hun- 
dred years back; though the use of them was at 
that period by no means universal. In the fif- 
teenth century, the haute and basse lisse tapes- 
tries were brought into use in the Netherlands, 
whence they spread to France. Being costly in 
price, persons of middling property were obliged 
to content themselves with Borgamo hangings, 
or points d’Hongrie. The manufacture of the 
Gobelins tapestry, which was begun in the time 
of Henry IV.,and brought to perfection by Col- 
bert and Lebrun, the celebrated painter, left, 
and continues to leave, similar fabrics far behind 
it. The Venetian brocatedle—the Persian and 
Indian painted cleths—what was called Tapisse- 
rie tontisse, (embossed tapestry,) made from the 
sweepings of the wool, which are left in sheering 
dyed cloths, and are fixed on linen prepared with 
gum—painted and gilded leather, an old inven- 
tion, ascribed to the Spaniards—and paper-hang- 
ings, which are now universally made use of— 
close our account. 

The first looking-glasses were made of metal, 
and Cicere mentions Esculapius as their inven- 
tor; Mores had also made mention of them. The 
first silver mirrors were introduced at Rome, in 
Pompey’s time. Mirrors of glass came into use 
in Europe towards the close of the Crusades ; the 
Venetians, who first possessed the secret of mak- 
ing them, turned them to rich account, as an ar- 
ticle of trade; and from them have arisen the 
multitude of looking-glass manufactures which 
now abound throughout Europe. 

A treatise on the numerous vicissitudes which 
clothing and fashions have undergone from re- 
mote ages to the present times, would fill a 
library; we will, therefore, content ourselves 
with a hint or two, en passant, at some of the 
peculiarities for which the vestments of our fore- 
fathers were remarkable. 

Charlemagne’s clothing generally consisted of 
alinen coat, the edge of which was worked in 
silk; in winter he used a doublet of otter skin, 
which he wore under that coat. He was the 
father of some sumptuary laws: and, in the year 
808, ordained the following prices, to be adhered 
to by both seller and buyer: 

The best surcoat or mantle, - 20 sous, or 10d. 
Aninferiorone, - - - - - 10 — 5d. 
A coat, lined with otter or 

marten skin, - - - - + 30 — 15d. 

Ditto, lined with cat’sskin, - 10 — 5d. 















The long, broad tunics, which are clasped at 
top, and hung down to the heels, were drawn 
over the rest of the clothing. They were used 
on going abroad, instead of the mantle, which— 
such are the vicissitudes of ideas and fashions— 
was wholly a garment for home use or state oc- 
casions: and it would have been a mark of un- 
polished manners for any one to have appeared 
abroad in a mantle on common occasions. 

The robe of ermine was at all times in use, both 
in France and Germany. In order to enhance 
its whiteness, it was besprinkled with black tails 
of animals, or locks of black lamb’s wool, from 
Lombardy—a custom which prevails to this day. 
This robe was confined to Princes and people of 
rank. One of our English Queens had two robes 
of ermine carried before her, to show that she 
was Sovereign of the two kingdoms of England 
and France. 

Besides the waist girdle, which was peculiar to 
the male sex, both sexes made use of a band 
round the body, on which they suspended their 
keys, purse, knife, and implements for writing. 
This band was an object of great adornment 
among the women; it was made of silk, silver, 
or gold, and sometimes glittered with precious 
stones. They did not make less parade with their 
money-bags or purses: and it was customary 
with the Crusaders, before they set out on their 
expedition, to have both their girdle and purse 
consecrated. * When a man was compelled to 
surrender his property on account of his debts, 
he untied his girdle in the presence of the judges; 
the widow who renounced the inheritance of her 
husband, deposited her girdle on his grave. 

Roger, King of Sicily, introduced silk weavers 
from Greece into his dominions in 1143. 

The first silk stoekings were made in England. 
King Henry II. wore the first in France, at the 
marriage of his sister Margareth. 

The festive habit of the middling ranks of 
trades-people was black; grey or brown were 
the colours of the week-day habiliments of their 
wives and children. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
leaders of fashion introduced a species of shoe 
with long points, which issued straight out from 
the point like a vessel’s bowsprit, or approached 
the knee in the shape of a curved beak. The 
common people were confined to a point of half 
a foot—that of the rich grew to one foot—and the 
prince allowed his shoe a point of two feet. Per- ° 
sons of fashion and taste bedecked their points, 
in a subsequent age with horns, claws, and even 
the human face. At last, the pious zeal of the 
church was inflamed against this custom, which 
was forbidden under pain of excommunication, 
in the assembly at Paris, in 1212, and at Angers 
in 1365, as a thing warring against the order of 
nature, and disfiguring that part of the human 
frame! 

Hats were an invention of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. Previously thereto, the head was covered 
with caps and bonnets made of stuff, and some- 
times enriched with fur. The hat which Charles 
the VIII. wore on his public entry into Rouens, 
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in 1449, is one of the first noticed in history. In 
the times of Francis I., pointed hats or barettes 
were worn, having the owner’s coat of arms em- 
broidered upon them. Military men pressed them 
down over the eyes, and courtiers and citizens 
wore them on one side over the right ear, so that 
the left, garnished with a pearl, remained ex- 


The use of wigs was known to the ancients, 
among whom the golden tresses of the Germans 
were in great request. Indeed, nothing can be 
more laughable than the account which Lam- 
piedius gives of the Emperor Commodus'’s peri- 
wig: it was besmeared with clammy odoriferous 
salves, and then bepowdered with gold dust. 
The first who wore a wig in later times was an 
Abbe la Riviere: and in his age it was so thick 
with hair, and so long, that it reached to the very 
hip, and was several pounds in weight. Asmuch 





as £200 was sometimes the price of these wigs. 
Bag-wigs came into fashion during the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, and were thence deno- 
minated “ Perruques a la Regence.” 

In remoter ages, a long beard distinguished the 
Frank from the people whom he had subdued. 
Young persons were also industriously attentive 
to their whiskers. But towards the close of the 
eleventhcentury, William, Archbishop of Rouen, 
declared war against beards and long hair, and 
carried his animosity so far, that it was decreed 
in a councilof the year 1096, that those wlio wore 
long hair should be excluded from the Christian 
church for life, and, after death, from the prayers 
of the church. This important business, how- 
ever, was not so easily got rid of. Beards found 
a host of champions, and the heat of the war ob- 
tained such inveteracy, that both sides boasted 
their martyrs in the good cause. 





THE EPISCOPAL PALACE AT ARRAS. 


HERBERT DE LA Tour, the present Bishop of | stole the jewels. A very ancient copy of the 


Arras, is descended from the noble family cf the 
Dukes of Aquitaine ; being possessed of a private 
fortune, independent of the revenues of his see, 
he loves to maintain much of that state and splen- 
dour which characterised the prelates of the ear- 
lier ages. His Palace at Arras was erected in 
the reign of Louis the Eleventh, and partakes of 
the cumbrous magnificence of the time, half fort- 
ress, half monastery. Its present occupant being 
a devoted adherent to the exiled family, seldom 
travels from his diocess, but employs his income 
in adding to the vast treasures of art and litera- 
ture collected by his predecessors. These, with 
great liberality, are open to the public, and may 
in truth be recommended to the English traveller. 
The principal entrance is in the centre of the 
building, by a flight of marble steps, which con- 
duct to the great hall, a room of fine proportions, 
exquisitely pannelled in oak, and hung round 
with the portraits of the former Bishops: here 
are four tables, of rich mosaic, and a curious pic- 
ture of the same, set in an antique silver frame,a 
copy of the celebrated tomb of the Grand Master 
in the church of St. John, belonging to the 
Knights of Malta; from this hall a cloister leads 
to the library, the windows of which represent 
the lives and martyrdoms of the most eminent 
Saints of the Catholic Church, enamelled on the 
most exquisite Flemish glass. The dim, rich light 
of this apartment is suited to the treasures of lite- 
rature contained within its highly carved oak re- 
cesses. 1 pass over missals and breviaries innu- 
merable, till I ceme to a Virgil illuminated in the 
ancient style, beautifully written upon vellum; 
this gem is bound in plates of silver, and adorned 
with the royal arms of France; formerly it had 
been set with precious stone, the setting for them 
still remained, but the revolutionists preferred 
diamonds to the fine arts, so left the book, and 








scriptures, upon forty hides of buffaloes, in the 
Hebrew; this, from its antiquity, had evidently 
belonged to some Jewish temple; it revolved in 
their manner upon two rolls, and had the high 
silver point to mark the text, which is, 1 believe, 
peculiar to the Jewish copy. The librarian,a 
very gentlemanly old man, who, during the first 
revolution, resided in England, inflicts a copy of 
Latin verses, which he composed and presented 
to Charles the Tenth, six years since, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the Bishop at Arras, upon most 
of his visitors, and seldom fails to show a catalogue 
of the Royal Library in Paris, given to him by 
that monarch in return. From the library, you 
proceed to the grand saloon, or what may justly 
be termed the Presence Chamber of the Bishop. 
In this apartment he receives deputations from his 
clergy and holds confirmations; the walls are hung 
with rich tapestry, representing the lives of various 
Saints, the sombre hue of which is still further 
increased by the heavy velvet draperies of the 
episcopal throne. The Cathedral of Arras, which 
adjoins the palace being still unfinished, here, upon 
a table, embroidered with the arms of the see, are 
placed the emblems of the Bishop’s authority—an 
antique mitre, set with chrystals, pearls, and 


saphires, and a curiously enamelled crosier, the 


top of which has a fanciful representation of the 
Trinity. The Father, in the likeness of an old 
man, is seated upon a large amethis, the Virgin 
kneeling before him on an altar ; at the side is a 


| Lamb, with the sword in its breast, the blood 


flowing from his wound into a cup: what makes 
this crosier more valuable is, that it was wrought 


| by that celebrated Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini. 


Over an altar table, opposite the seat of the 


| Bishop, is a fine rood, as large as life, carved in 


white and black marble; on the right of the figure 
is an antique staff, of rougb, but curious workman- 
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ship, said to have been borne by the illustrious 
Charlemagne, when he entered the church of St. 
Bique; this, and an immense silver Jamp, were 
removed from that Abbey, at the time of the re- 
volution. In an ebony casket, in this room, is 
preserved a relic of great sanctity, being no less 
than a cup given by an angel to St. Eloi, to cele- 
brate mass with, after he had lost his in a desert 
to which he had retired; being consecrated, 
strangers, of course, are not permitted to touch 
it, but, to judge from its appearance, it is of the 
finest gold, set with stones of a considerable size, 
and must, from the simplicity of the workman- 
ship, be of great antiquity; opposite to the rood 
is a highly finished altar piece, by Rubens; the 
subject is the same as his Descent from the Cross, 
at Antwerp, of which there is little doubt he 
made many finished studies, before he com- 
menced his great picture. 

The great Dining-room adjoins the Hall of 
Audience, and is furnished in the style of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; round the walls are candelabras 
of the most beautiful Dresden, supporting clocks, 
vases, and other costly articles of vertu. Nothing, 
indeed, reminds you, in this apartment, that you 
are in the Palace of an ecclesiastic, but the win- 
dows, en one of which a St. Andrew is nailed to 
the cross, and on the other the three Kings of 
Cologne are making offerings to a headless 
Saviour; the staircase from this apartment is one 
of the most beautiful things of the kindin Europe: 
it is of oak, as black as jet with age, and carved 
in fruits and flowers most luxuriantly. The artist 
was the same that executed the celebrated pulpit 
at Bruxelles. On the right of the great staircase 
is the State Bed-chamber, as it was fitted up for 
Charles the Tenth, a heavy piece of frame-work 
covered with purple velvet draperies, with the 
regalia of France at the top. Opposite the bed 
1s a Crucifixion by Vandyke, in his finest man- 
ner, with a companion Madona on either side, 
one by Rubens, the other by Murillo, each in the 
best style of their respective masters; but the 
the principal gem is in the adjoining oratory, a 
room exquisitely furnished in carved ebony and 
ivory ; over a small altar is a magnificent shrine 
of filagree silver, with the relics of the holy cross; 
above it hangs a Salvator Mundi, by the divine 
hand of Raphael. The expression and the co- 
louring of this picture must excite the most en- 
thusiastic admiration. It was the gift of Pius the 
Seventh to the late Bishop of Arras, as a mark 
of gratitude for the attention paid him during his 
captivity; before it continually burn two lamps 
of silver. Perhaps this slight sketch may be the 
means of inducing some future traveller to give 
to the public a more detailed account of this 
splendid residence; should it do so, the present 
writer’s purpose is accomplished. 





THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

Ont of the most special appointments of the 
Creator, as to birds, and which nothing but His 
chosen design and corresponding ordainment 
can explain, is the law, that so many kinds shall 


migrate from one country to another, and most 
commonly at vast distances from each other. 
They might have been all framed to breed, be 
born, live, and die in the same region, as occurs 
to some, and as quadrupeds and insects do. But 
He has chosen to make them trevel from one 
climate to another, with unerring precision, from 
an irresistible instinct, with a wonderful courage, 
with an untiring mobility, and in a right and 
never-failing direction. For this purpose, they 
cross oceans without fear, and with a persever- 
ing exertion that makes our most exhausting 
labours a comparative amusement. Philosophy 
in vain endeavours to account for the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. It cannot disorder any 
adequate physical reason. Warmer tempera- 
tures are not essentially necessary to incubation, 
nor always the object of the migration; for the 
snow bunting, though a bird of song, goes int 
the frozen Zone to breed, lay, and nurture its 
young. The snow-bird has the same taste or 
constitution for the chilling weather, which the 
majority recede from. We can only resolve all 
those astonishing journeys into the appointment 
of the Creator, who has assigned to every bird 
the habits, as well as the form, which it was his 
good pleasure to imagine and attach toit. The 
watchful naturalist may hear, if not see, several 
migrations of those which frequent our island, 
both to and fro, as spring advances and as au- 
tumn declines; but as they take place chiefly at 
night or at early dawn, and in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, they are much oftener audible 
than visible to us on the surface of the earth.— 
Turner's Sacred History. 





INDIAN TRANSMIGRATION. 

Tuis belief in the malice of evil spirits or dei- 
ties was long made use of to thwart Elliot’s de- 
signs. The Manitou of the Osages was a serpent 
of enormous size, which the priestess had the 
power of charming, though, to every other, its 
bite was mortal. Some of the more superstitious 
Indians had a Manitou, or evil genius, in their 
dwellings, to keep them from harm; the belief 
they often held in transmigration conduced to 
this practice. To the wandering Indian, whose 
eye often followed with desire the rapid flight of 
the eagle and the deer, it was, no doubt, sweet to 
believe that his soul, after death, should roam 
through the regions of the air, andover the plains, 
without ever being wearied. “ I remember,” says 
Bossu, “in a village of the Illinois, one of our 
soldiers went into a hut, and found a live snake, 
which he killed: the master, arriving quickly 
after, fell into a terrible passion to find his deity 
dead, and uttered a wild lament; he said it was 
the soul of his father, who died about a year be- 
fore; that the old man had loved to pursue and 
kill the serpents, having envied their rapid move- 
ments, by which they glided from rock to tree, 
and swam over wide rivers; and when his limbs 
were stiff, and his frame bowed, he longed that 
he might be a serpent after death.”—Carne’s 
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THE TWO MONUMENTS. 


BY MES. HEMAXS. 


On ! blest are they who live and die like “ him,” 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourn'd! 


WorpsworTs. 


Banners hung drooping from on high 
In a dim Cathedral's nave, 

Making a gorgeous canopy 
O'er a nobie, noble grave! 


And a marble warrior’s form beneath, 
With helm and crest array'd, 

As on his battle bed of death, 
Lay in their crimson shade. 


Triumph yet linger'd in his eye, 
Ere by the dark night seal'd, 

And his head was pillow'd haughuly 
On standard and on shield. 


And shadowing that proud trophy pile 
With the glory of his wing, 

An eagle sat ;—yet seem’ the while 
Panting through Heaven to spring. 


He sat upon a shiver'd lance, 
There by the sculptor bound; 

But in the light of his lified glanee 
Was that which scorned the ground. 


And a burning flood of gem-like hues 
Prom a storied window pour'd, 

There fell, there centred, to suffuse 
The conqueror and his sword. 


A flood of hues !—but one rich dye 
O'er all supremely spread, 

With a purple robe of rvyalty 
Mantling the mighty dead. 


Meet was that robe for him, whose name 
Was a trumpet note in war, 

His pathway still the march of fame, 
His eye the batile star. 


Bat faintly, tenderly was thrown 
From the colour'd light one ray, 

Where a low and pale memorial stone 
By the couch of glory lay. 


Few were the fond words chisell'd there, 
Mourning for parted worth; 

But the very heart of Love and Prayer 
Had given their sweetness forth. 


They spoke of one whose life had been 
As a hidden streamiet’s course, 

Bearing on health and joy unseen, 
From its clear mountain source. 


Whose young pure memory, lying deep 
Midst reck, and wood, and hill, 

Dwelt in the bomne where poor men sleep,® 
A soft light meck, and sull: 


Whose gentle voice, too early call’d 
Unto Music's land away, 

Had won for God the earth’s enthrall'd 
By words of silvery sway. 


These were his victories—yet enroll'd 
In no high song of fame, 

The Pastor of the mountain-fold 
Left but to Heaven his name. 


* Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie. 


Woaps wort. 





To Heaven and to the peasant’s hearth, 
A blessed household sound— 

And finding lowly love on earth, 
Enough, enough, he found! 


Bright and more bright before me gleam'a 
That sainted image still; 

Till one sweet moonlight memory seem’d 
The regal fame to fill. 


Ob! how my silent spirit turn’d 
From those proud trophies nigh ; 

How my full heart within me burn’d, 
Like Him to live and die! 


———EEEE___= 
HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Are! there ye shine, and there have shone, 

In one eternal * hour of prime:”’ 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, 

Through boundless space and countiess time. 
Aye! there, ye shine, the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault, diffuse 

TLe song of choral worlds to God. 


Ye vis’ble spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthuight saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Ve sparkle from the hand divine: 
Yes! bright as then ye smiled to catch 
‘The music of a sphere so fair, 
To hold your high immortal wateh, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Gold frets to dust; yet there ye are! 
Time rots the diamond ; there ye roll 

In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrined an everlasting soul. 

And do they not? since yen bright throngs 
One all enlightening Spizit own, 

Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest and lone. 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been; 
‘The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time ; the rise, the fall 
Of empires; myriads, ages flown ; 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships; all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Savian band, 
The living hills his mighty fane: 
Beneath his biue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw, with gified eye, 
The Godhead in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of an earthly sire; 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cat’ract fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood and flame, 
All nature’s ills, and life's worst woes, 

Are nought to you : ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of Him whose spirit o'er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world be leves, 

Nor is one scene to mortals giv’n, 
That more divides the sou! and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of heav’n, 
¥on burning biazonry of God. 
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* That skull had a tongue in *t and could sing once.’’"—Hamuer. 


“ T wonpeER what that hair-brained brother of 
mine can be doing. No fresh brawl,I hope,” 
said Maria Downes to her cousin Eleanor as 
they sat, mopish and disquieted enough, in a 
gloomy chamber of the old hall at Worsley. 

* I hope not, too,” replied Eleanor ;—and there 
was anotuer long and oppressive silence. 

It was in the dusk of a chill, damp, November 
evening. The fire shot forth a sharp uncertain 
glimmer, and the dim walls threw back the illu- 
mination. 

“TI know not why,” said Maria, “ but my 
spirits are very sad, and every thing I see looks 
mistrustful and foreboding !” 

So thought her cousin; but she did not speak. 
Her heart was too full, and a tear started in her 
eye. 

“ Would that Harry had eschewed the frivoli- 
ties and dissipation of yonder ungodly city; that 
he had stayed with us here, in safe and happy 
seclusion. I have hardly known pleasure since 
he went.” 

Eleanor’s bosom again responded to the note 


of agony that was wrung from her cousin, and 
she turned her head to hide what she had too 
plainly betrayed. 

“Since that unhappy fray, in which perad- 
venture an innocent and unoffending victim was 
the result of Harry’s intemperance, the bloody 
offence hath been upon my soul—heavier, I do 


fear, than upon his own. But unless he repent, 
and tarn aside from his sinful courses, there will, 
there must come a fearful recompense!” 

* Do not sentence him unheard,” said Eleanor; 
but her words were quivering and indistinct. 
“Tt was in his own defence, may be, however 
bitterly the tidings were dropped into your ear. 
Sure I am,” said she more firmly, “ that Harry 
was too kind, too gentle to slay the innocent, and 
in cold blood!” 


“ Nay, Eleanor, excuse him not. It may be 


that the foul deed was done through excess of. 


wine, the fiery heat of debauch, and amid the 
beastly orgies of intemperance; but is he the less 
criminal? I tell thee nay; for he hath added 
crime to crime, and drawn down, perchance, a 
double punishment. He is my brother, and thou 
knowest, if possible, I would palliate his offence; 
but hath it not been told, and the very air of yon 
polluted city was rife and reeking with the deed, 
that Harry Downes, the best beloved of his 
father, and the child of many hopes, did wan- 
tonly, and unprovoked, rush forth hot and in- 
temperate from the stews. Drawing his sword, 
did he not swear—ay, by that Heaven he insulted 
and defied, that he would kill the first man he 
met, and—oh, horror !—was not that fearful oath 
fulfilled ?” 

Eleanor had covered her face with her hands 


fe] 





—a convulsive sob shook her frame; but though 
her heart was on the rack, she uttered no com- 
plaint. Maria, inflexible, and, as some might 
think, rigid, ia those principles of virtue wherein 
she had been educated, yet sorrowed deeply for 
her cousin, who, from a child, had been her bro- 
ther Harry’s playmate, and the proofs of mutual 
affection, had been too powerful, too early, and 
too long continued, to be ever effaced. Timid 
as the frighted fawn, and tender as the wild 
flower that scarce bent beneath her step, she lay, 
a bruised reed; the stem that supported her was 
broken. Her fondest, her only hopes were 
withered, and the desolating blast of disappoint- 
ment had passed upon her earliest affections. 
Her little bark, freighted with all a woman's 
care and tenderness. lay shivered with the stroke, 
disabled and a wreck! 

Just as the short and murky twilight was ex- 
piring, and other lights were substituted, there 
came a loud summons at the outer gate, where a 
strong barrier was built across the moat. The 
females started, as though rendered more than 
usually apprehensive that -evil tidings were at 
hand. But they were, in some measure, relieved 
on hearing that it was only Jem Hazleden, the 
carrier from Manchester, who had brought a 
wooden box on one of his pack-horses, which 
said box had come all the way from London by 
“ Anthony’s” wagon. Maria thought it might be 
some package or present from her brother, who 
had been a year or two in town, taking terms; 
but a considerable period had now passed since 
tidings were sent from him. She looked wist- 
fully at the box, a clumsy, ill-favoured thing, 
without the least symptom of any pleasant com- 
munication from such a source; so different from 
the trim packages that were wont to arrive, 
containing, may be, the newest London chintz, 
or a piece of real brocade, or Flanders lace of 
the rarest workmanship. 

* No good lurks in that ugly envelop,” thought 
she; and, stooping down, she examined the direc- 
tion minutely. It was a quaint crabbed hand, 
not her brother’s, that was certain, and the disco- 
very made her more anxious and uneasy. She 
turned it over and over, but no clue could be 
found, no index to the contents. It would have 
been easy, methinks, to have satisfied herself on 
this head, but she really felt almost afraid to open 
it, and yet —— At any rate she would put it off 
till the morrow. She was so nervous, and out of 
spirits, that she positively had not courage to 
open a dirty wooden box, tied round with a bit 
of hempen cord, and fastened with a few rusty 
nails. She ordered it to be removed to her bed- 
chamber, and morning, perchance, would dissi- 
pate these idle but unpleasant feelings. She 
went to bed, but could not sleep; the wind and 
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rain beat heavily against the casement, and the 
recent excitement kept her restless and awake. 
She tried various expedients to soothe and sub- 
due her agitation, but without effect. The rain 
had ceased to patter on the windows, but the 
wind blew more fiercely and in more violent 
gusts than before. The sky wasclearing, and a 
huge Apennine ef clouds was now visible as she 
lay, on which the moonbeams were basking glo- 
riously. Suddenly a ray glided like a spirit into 
the chamber, and disappeared. Her eyes were, 
at that moment, directed towards the mysterious 
box which lay opposite, and her very hair moved 
with horror and consternation; for, in that brief 
interval of light, she thought she saw the lid open, 
and a grisly head glare out hideously from be- 
neath. Every hair seemed to grow sensitive, 
and every pore to be exquisitely endued with 
feeling. Her heart throbbed violently, and her 
brain grew dizzy. Another moonbeam irradi- 
ated the chamber. She was still gazing on the 
box; but whether the foregoing impression was 
merely hallucinatory, an illusion of the feverish 
and excited sense, she knew not, for the box 
was there, undisturbed, grim, silent, and myste- 
rious as before. Yet she could not withdraw 
her eyes from it. There is a fascination in terror. 
She could hardly resist a horrible desire, or rather 
impulse, to leap forth, and hasten towards it. 
Her brow felt cold and clammy; her eyes grew 
dim, and as thougit motes of fire were rushing 
by; but ere she could summon help, she fell 
back senseless on her pillow. 

Morning was far advanced ere she felt any 
returning recollection; at first, a confused and 
dream-like sensation canie upon her. Looking 
wildly round, her eyes rested on the box, and 
the whole interval came suddenly to her memory. 
She shuddered at the retrospect; but she was 
determined, whether it had been fancy or not, 
to keep the secret within her own breast, though 
more undetermined than ever to break open the 
fearful cause of her disturbance. Yet she durst 
not seek repose another night, with such a com- 
panion. Her apprehensions were not easily 
allayed, however disposed she might be to treat 
them as trivial and unfounded. 

* Will you not open yonder package that came 
last night?” inquired Eleanor, as they were sit- 
ting down to breakfast. Maria shuddered, as 
though something loathsome had crossed her. 
She shook off the reptile thought, which had all 
the character of some crawling and offensive 
thing, as it passed her bosom. 

“ | have not—that is, I—I have not yet ordered 
it to be undone.” 

“ And why?” said Eleanor, now raising her 
soft blue eyes, with an expression of wonder and 
curiosity on her cousin. “It did not use to be 
thus, when there came one of those couriers from 
town.” 

“Tis not from Harry Downes; and—I care 
not just now to have the trouble on’t, being jaded 
and out of spirits.” . 

“I will relieve you of the trouble presently, if 
you will permit me,” said Eleanor, who was not 





without a secret hope, notwithstanding Maria's 
assertion, that it was a message of gladness from 
Harry, with the customary present for his sister, 
and perhaps a token of kindness for herself. 

“ Stay!” said Maria, laying her hand on Elea- 
nor as she rose, whilst with a solemn and startling 
tone she cried, “ not yet !” She sat down—Elea- 
nor, pale and trembling sat down too; but her 
cousin was silent, evidently unwilling to resume 
the topic. 

“ To-morrow,” said she, when urged; but all 
further converse on the subject was suspended. 

Maria, as the day closed, and the evening 
drew on apace, gave orders that the box should 
be removed into a vacant outbuilding, until 
morning, when, she said, it might be opened in 
her presence, as it probably contained some ar- 
ticles that she expected, but of which she was 
not just then in need. 

“It’s an ugly cumbersome thing,” said Dick, 
as he lugged the wearisome box to its destination. 
‘“‘ ] wonder what for mistress dunna break it open. 
Heigho!” 

Here he put down his burden, giving it a lusty 
kick, for sheer wantonness and malice. 

“ What is ’t sent here for, thinks’t ’ou?” said 
Betty the housemaid, who had followed Dick for 
a bit of gossip, and a sort of incipient liking 
which had not yet issued on his part into any 
overt acts of courtship and declaration. It was 


. nigh daris, “ the light that lovers choose;” and 


Betty, having disposed herself to the best advan- 
tage, awaited the reply of Dick with becoming 
modesty. 

** How do I know the nature o’ women’s fan- 
cies. It would be far easier to know why there’s 
a change o’ wind or weather, than the meaning 
o’ their tricks and humours.” 

**[ know not what thee has to complain on,” 
said Betty. ‘“ They behaven better to thee nor 
thou deserves.” 

“ Hoity toity, mistress; dunna be cross, wench. 
Come gie’s a buss an’ so” —— 

“Keep thy jobbernowl to thysel’,” said the 
indignant Betty, when she had made sure of this 
favour. ‘“ Thy great leather paws are liker for 
Betty Pinnington’s red neck ‘nor mine,” con- 
tinued she, bridling up, and giving vent to some 
long-suppressed jealousy. 

** Lorjus days, but thou’s mighty quarrelsome 
and peevish; 1 ne’er touch’d Becky’s neck, nor 
nought belongin’ to her.” 

“* Hush,” said Betty, withdrawing herself from 
the approaches of her admirer. “ Some’at 
knocks !” 

Dick hastened to the door, supposing that 
somebody was dodging them. , 

“Tis somethin’ ’i that box!” said Betty; and 
they listened in the last extremity of terror. 
Again there was a low, dull knock, which evi- 
dently came from the box, and the wooers were 
certain that the old one was inside. In great 
alarm they rushed forth, and at the kitchen 
chimney corner Dick and his companion were 
seen with blanched lips and staring eyes, almost 
speechless with affright: 
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Next morning the story was bruited forth, 
with amendments and additions, according to 
the fancy of the speaker, so that, in the end, the 
first promulgers could hardly recognize their 
own. The grim-looking despatch was now 
the object of such.terror, that scarcely one of 
them durst go into the place where it stood. It 
was not long ere Maria Downes became ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, and she thought 
it was high time these imaginary terrors should 
be put an end to. She felt ashamed that she 
had given way to her own apprehensions on the 
subject, which doubtless were, in part, the occa- 
sion of the reports she heard, by the seeming 
mystery that was observed in her manner and 
conduct. She determined that the box should 
be opened forthwith. It was daylight, be it 
remembered, when this resolution was made, 
and, consequently, she felt sufficiently courage- 
ous to make the attempt. 

But there was not one amongst the domestics 
who durst accompany her on this bold errand— 
an attack, they ccnceived, on the very den of 
some evil spirit, who would inevitably rush forth 
and destroy them. 

Alone, therefore, and armed with the neces- 
sary implements, was she obliged to go forth to 
the adventure. ; 

The terrified menials saw her depart; and 
some felt certain she would never come back 


alive; others did not feel satisfied as to their own 
safety, should their mistress be the victim. All 
was terror and distress; pale and anxious faces 
huddled together, and every eye prying into his 
neighbour's for some ground of hope or confi- 


dence. Some thought they heard the strokes, 
dull heavy, blows, breaking through the awful 
stillness which they almost felt. These intima- 
tions ceased; and a full half hour had intervened; 
an age of suspended horror, when—just as their 
apprehensions were on the point of leading them 
on to some desperate measures for relieving the 
suspense, which was almost beyond endurance 
—to their great joy, their mistress returned; who, 
though appearing much agitated, spoke to them 
rather hastily, and with an attempt to smile at 
their alarm. 

“ Yonder box,” said she, passing by, “is like 
to shame your silly fears. Some wag hath sent 
ye a truss of straw—for a scrubbing wisp, may- 
be.”” But there was, in the hurried and unusual 
hilarity of her speech, something so forced and 
out of character, that it did not-escape even the 
notice of her domestics. Some, however, went 
immediately to the place, and after much hesita- 
tion lifted up the lid, when lo, a bundle of straw 
was the reward of their curiosity. By degrees, 
they began to rummage further into the con- 
tents; but the whole interior was filled with this 
rare and curious commodity. They could hardly 
believe their eyes; and Dick, especially, shook 
his head, and looked as though he knew or sus- 
pected more than he durst tell;—a common ex- 
pedient with those whose mountain hath brought 
forth something very like the product of this 
gigantic mystery. 
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Dick was the most dissatisfied with the result, 
feeling himself much chagrined at so unlooked- 
for a termination to his wonderful story, and he 
kept poking into and turning about the straw 
with great sullenness and pertinacity. His 
labours were not altogether without success. 

* Look! here’s other guess stuff than my lady’s 
bed straw,” said he, at the same time holding up 
a lock of it, for the inspection of his companions, 
They looked, and there was evidently a clot of 
blood! This was a sufficient confirmation of 
their surmises; and Dick, though alarmed as 
well as the rest, felt his sagacity and adroitness 
wonderfully confirmed amongst his fellows. 
They retired, firmly convinced that some horri- 
ble mystery was attached thereto, which all their 
guessing could not find out. 

At night,as Dick was odding about, he felt 
fidgety and restless. He peeped forth at times 
toward the outhouse where the box was lying, 
and as he passed he could not refrain from cast- 
ing a glance from the corner of his eye, through 
the half closed door. The bloody clot he had 
seen, dwelt upon his imagination; it haunted him 
like a spectre. He went to bed before the usual 
hour, but could not sleep ; he tossed and groaned, 
but the drowsy god would not be propitiated. 
The snoring of a servant in the next bed, too, 
proved anything but anodyne or oblivion to his 
cares. He could not sieep, do what he would. 
Having pinched his unfortunate companion till 
he was tired, but with no other success than a 
loud snort, and generally a louder snore than 
ever, in the end, Dick rendered desperate, 
jumped out of bed, and walked, or rather stag- 
gered across the floor. He looked through the 
window. It was light, but the sky was overcast, 
though objects below might readily be distin- 
guished. The outhouse, where the box lay, was 
in full view: and, as he was looking out listlessly 
for a few minutes, he saw a female figure bearing 
a light, who was gliding down stealthily, as he 
thought, in the yard below. She entered the 
building, and Dick could hardly breathe, he was 
so terrified. He watched until his eyes ached 
before she came out again, when he saw plainly 
it was his mistress. She bore something beneath 
her arm; and as Dick’s curiosity was now suffi- 
ciently roused to overcome all fear of conse- 
quences, he stole quickly down stairs, and by a 
short route got sufficiently on her track to watch 
her proceedings unobserved. He followed into 
the garden. She paused, for the first time under 
a huge sycamore tree in the fence, and laid down 
her burden. She drew something from beneath 
her cloak, and, as he thought, began to dig. 
When this operation was completed, she hastily 
threw in the burden, and filled up the hole again; 
after which, with a rapid step, slie came back to 
the house. Dick was completely bewildered. 
He hesitated whether or not to examine imme- 
diately into the nature of the deposit, which his 
mistress seemed so desirous to conceal; but, as 
he had no light, and his courage was not then 
screwed up to the attempt, he satisfied himself 
at present with observing the situation, intending 
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to take some other opportunity to explore this 
hidden treasure. That his mistress’s visit had 
some connexion with the contents of the myste- 
rious box was now certain, and whatever she 
had concealed was part of its contents,a con- 
clusion equally inevitable; but that she should 
be so wishful to hide it, was a problem not easy 
to be explained without examination. Was it 
money? The clotted blood forbade this surmise. 
A horrible suspicion crossed him; but it was too 
horrible for Dick to indulge. 

Wondering and guessing he retraced his steps, 
and morning dawned on his still sleepless eye- 
lids. 

Some weeks passed by, but he found none 
other opportunity for examination. Somebody 
or something was always in the way, and he 
seemed destined to remain ignorant of all that he 
Was 60 anxious to ascertain. 

After the arrival of the box, Maria Downes 
never mentioned her brother, unless he was al- 
luded to; and even then she waved the subject 
as soon as possible, whenever it happened to be 
incidentally mentioned. Eleanor saw there was 
an evident reluctance to converse on these mat- 
ters; and, however she might feel grieved at the 
change, in the end she forbore inquiry. 

One morning her cousin entered the break- 
fast-room, where Eleanor was awaiting her ar- 
rival. Her face was pale—almost deathly—and 
her lips livid and quivering. Her eyes were 
swollen, starting out, and distended with a wild 
and appalling expression. She beckoned Elea- 
nor to follow; silently she obeyed, but with a 
deadly and heart-sickening apprehension. Some- 
thing fearful, as connected with the fate of her 
cousin Harry, was doubtless the cause of this 
unusual proceeding. Maria led the way up the 
staircase, and on coming to the landing, she 
pointed to a square opening in the wall, like 
unto the loop-hole of a turret stair.. Here she 
saw something dark obstructing the free passage 
of the light, which, on a closer examination, 
presented the frightful outline of a human skull! 
Part of the flesh and hairy scalp were visible, 
but the whole was one dark and disgusting mass 
of deformity. She started back, with a look of 
inquiry towards her cousin. Hideous surmises 
crowded upon her, while she beheld the features 
of Maria Downes convulsed with some untold 
agony. 

“Oh speak—speak to me!” cried Eleanor, 
and she threw ber arms about her cousin’s neck, 
sobbing aloud in the full burst of her emotion. 
Maria wept too. The rising of the gush relieved 
her, and she spoke. Every word went, as with 
a burning arrow, to Eleanor’s heart. 

“ ] have hidden it until now; but—but Heaven 
has ordained it. His offence was rank—most 
foul—and his disgrace—a brother’s disgrace, 
hangsonme. That skull is Harry’s! Believe 
it as thou wilt, but the truth is no less true. The 
box, sent by some unknown hand, I opened 
alone, when | beheld the ghastly, gory features 
of him who was once our pride, and ought to 
have been our protection. My courage seemed 








to rise with the occasion. I concealed it with all 
speed until another opportunity, when 1 buried 
this terrible memorial—for ever, as I hoped, from 
the gaze and knowledge of the world. I thought 
to hide this foul stain upon our house; to conceal 
it, if possible, from every eye; but the grave 
gives back her dead! The charnel gapes. That 
ghastly head hath burst its cold tabernacle, and 
risen from the dust, without hands, unto its for- 
mer gazing-place. Thou knowest, Eleanor, 
with what delight, when a child, he was accus- 
tomed to climb up to that little eylet-hole, gaz- 
ing out thereat for hours, and playing many odd 
and fantastic tricks through this loop-hole of 
observation.” 

Eleanor could not speak; she stood the image 
of unutterable despair. 

“ In that dreadful package,” continued Maria, 
“this writing was sent:—* Thy brother has at 
length paid the forfeit of his crimes. The wages 
of sin is death! and his head is before thee. 
Heaven hath avenged the innocent blood he 
hath shed. Last night, in the lusty vigour of a 
drunken debauch, passing over London Bridge, 
he encounters another brawl, wherein, having 
run at the watchman with his rapier, one blow 
of the bill which they carry, severed thy bro- 
ther’s head from his trunk. The latter was cast 
over the parapet into the river. The head only 
remained, which an eye-witness, if not a friend, 
hath sent to thee !’” 

Eleanor fell senseless to the ground, whence 
her cousin conyeyed her to the bed from which 
she never rose. 

The skull was removed, secretly at first, by 
Maria herself; but invariably it returned. No 
human power could drive it thence. It hath 
been riven in pieces, burnt, and otherwise de- 
stroyed; but ever on the subsequent day it is 
seen filling its wonted place. Yet was it always 
observed that sore vengeance lighted on its per- 
secutors. One who hacked it in pieces was 
scized with such horrible torments in his limbs, 
that it seemed as though he might be undergoing 
the same process. Sometimes, if only displaced, 
a fearful storm would arise, so loud and terrible, 
that the very elements themselves seemed to 
become the ministers of its wrath. 

Nor would this wilful piece of mortality allow 
of the little aperture being walled up—for it re- 
mains there still, whitened and bleached by the 
weather, looking forth from those rayless sockets 
upon the scenes which, when living, they had 
once beheld. 

Maria Downes was the only survivor of the 
family.. Her brother’s death and deplorable end 
so preyed on her spirits, that she rejected all 
offers of marriage. The estate passed into other 
hands, and another name owns the inheritance. 


ooo 


Love can be founded upon nature only, or the 
appearance of it, for this reason; however a pe- 
ruke may tend to soften the human features, it 
can very seldom make amends for the mixture 
of artifice which it discovers. 
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BY L. E. Le 


“ May is full of flowers.”—Sovurnwe xt. 


** Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold, 
Unclose thy blue veluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold.’ 
Darwin. 


“Tue month of flowers,’ May, 
Were they not wont to say 
That, of the Year's twelve lovely daughters, thou 
Didst wear most perfect sweetness on thy brow ? 


They said the crimson rose 
Was eager to unclose 
For thee the fragrant mysteries which lie 
Hidden in lesfless boughs beneath the winter sky. 


The poets told tly birth 
Was welcomed upon earth 
By the sweet multitude of shining flowers, 
By bursting buds, green leaves, and sunny hours. | 


And thou art come, sweet May; 

A week beneath thy sway 
The world has been; yet is it dull and cold; 
Doth it not own thy reign, as in the days of old? 


To-day all life is strange 
With great and utter change; 
The power is past away from many a shrine 
And many a throne—must it, too, pass from thine? 


Still o’er the darkened sky 

The heavy clouds sail by, 
Till the bleak shower comes down unpityingly, 
Beating the few faint blossoms froin the tree. 


Where is the yellow ore 
Which the laburnum bore, 
As if transformed, the Theban princess there, 
Amid the golden shower, loosed her more golden hair? 


The lilac with its stars, 

Small, shining like the spars 
With which some sea-nymph decks her ocean-bowers— 
Lilac, that seems the jewelry of flowers? 


Where is the gelder-rose, 
Wreathed as from Alpine snows? 
Where is the lime-tree’s bud of faint purfume ? 
Where is the hawthorn wealth, thine own peculiar bloom? 


They do not meet thee now ! 
I see the barren bough; 
The earth is melancholy as a grave— 
I see the driving rain, 1 hear the bleak winds rave. 


Is this the pilgrimage 

Of Earth in her old age? 
And is the shadow all things present wear 
Cast on the circling beauty of the year? 


Or is it but delay ? 

Are south winds on their way, 
And songs and blossoms bringing May once more 
The sunshine which rejoiced ali hearts of yore? 


Hope whispers of their birth— 
Hope which upon our earth 
Doth wander like an angel, at whose feet 
Fresh flowers spring up to gladden and to greet. 


How many now may see 
Their likeness, May, in thee! 
Mournfal and spiritiess, their spring is known 
But by its measured time, and time alone; 
They know there must be May within the year, 
Else would they never dream that May was here. 
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BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
So, wilt thou quit thy comrades sweet, 
Nith’s fountains, sweeping grove and holme, 
For distant London’s dusty street ? 
Then come, my youngest, fairest, come. 
For not the sunshine following showers, 
Nor fruit-buds to the wintry bowers, 
Nor Ladye-bracken to the hind, 
Nor warm bark to the tender rind, 
Nor song bird to the sprouting tree, 
Nor heath-bell to the gathering bee, 
Nor golden daylight to sad eyes, 
Nor mcrn-star showing tarks to rise, 
Nor son long lost in some far part, 
Who leaps back to his mother’s heart, 
Nor lily to Dalswinton lea, 
Nor moonlight to the fairy, 
Can be so dear as thou to me, 
My. youngest one, my Mary. 


Look well on Nithsdale’s lonely hills, 
Where they who love thee lived of yore; 
And dip thy small feet in the rills 
Which sing beneath thy mother’s door. 
There’s not a bush on Blackwocd lea, 
On broad Dalswinton not a tree, 
By Carse there’s not a lily blows, 
On Cowehill bank there’s not a rose; 
By green Portrack no fruit-tree fair 
Hangs its ripe clusters in mid-air, 
But what in hours not long agone 
In idling mood were to me known; 
And now, though distant far, they seem 
Of heaven, and mix in many a dream. 
Of Nith’s fair land limn all the charms 
Upon thy heart, and carry 
The picture to thy father’s arms— 
My youngest one, my Mary. 


Nor on the lovely land alone 
Be all my thoughts and fancy squandered; 
Look at thy right hand, there is one 
Who long with thee hath mused and wandéred— 
Now with the wild bee ’mongst the flowers, 
Now with the song-bird in the bowers; 
Or plucking balmy blooms, and throwing 
Them on the winds or waters flowing; 
Or masking with a mirthsome scream 
Your shadows changing in the stream; 
Or dancing o’er the painted ground, 
Till all the trees seem reeling round; 
Or listening to some far-heard tune, 
Or gazing on the calm, clear moon. 
QO! think on her, whose nature sweet 
Could neither shift nor vary 
From gentle deeds and words discreet— 
Such Margaret was to Mary. 


The pasture hills fade from thy sight, 
Nith sinks with all her silver waters ; 
With all that’s gentle, mild, and sweet, 
Of Nithsdale’s dames and daughters. 
Proud London, with her golden spires, 
Her painted halls and festal fires, 
Call on thee with a mother’s voice, 
And bids thee in her arms rejoice. 
But still, when Spring with primrose mouth 
Breathes o’er the violets of the south, 
Thou'lt hear the far wind-wafted sounds 
Of waves in Siddick’s cavern’d bounds; 
The music of unnumbered rills 
Which sport on Nithsdale’s haunted hills; 
And see old Molach’s hoary back 
That seems the clouds to carry, 
And dream thyself in green Portrack, 
My darling child, my Mary. 
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FROM SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW ENGLAND.—No. 4. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


Ix a land almost entirely influenced by reli- | struck with the general propriety of his dress and 


gious feelings, where the mind was early imbued 
not only with the general principles of piety, but 
equally tinctured with those peculiarities of be- 
liefs, or, perhaps, made susceptible of those un- 
natural impressions, which are common to a 
people who do not separate the ordinary occur- 
rences of life from the extraordinary events which 
characterized the first promulgation of Christi- 
anity. In such a community it is not strange 
that some peculiarity should distinguish the 
opinion held in common by its members. and it 
is even less to be admired that, where the mind 
of a single individual should by any means be 
rendered liable to aberration, its wanderings 
should be characterised by some leading feature 
of the gencral superstition. 

E.Jucation may give force to misconceived 
Opinions, or tinge the whole with some classic 
hue—but custom and early imbibed creeds will 
finish the groundwork of public or private hallu- 
cination, and the progress of society may be 
almost as easily traced in the conversation and 
conduct of the deranged, as in the speculations 
and pursuits of the sane. Thus the lunatic, in 
the hospital of this city, will give you a homily 
upon the means-of educating the poor, or upon 
the necessity of repentance of sins—while a per- 
son equally insane, would, in the hospital of Mas- 
sachusetts, talk of professorships in universities, 
or argue upon the hidden mysteries of predesti- 
nation, and the eternal sonship of Christ. It 
would be a pleasing, and, perhaps, not unprofit- 
able task, to trace this idea, and see, if possible, 
how far society is affected by such circumstances, 
and whether, in the earnest pursuit of some new, 
but visionary scheme, the whole community do 
not occasionally incur the charge of lunacy upon 
itself, and only owe the impunity of their fault 
to the prevalence of the offence. Doubtless 
had an individual, five years ago, followed as 
eagerly any, and, perhaps, the same fantastic 
hypothesis, which occupies the talents and zeal 
of a large part of one of the learned professions 
in this city, he would have brought upon himself 
the suspicions, and, perhaps, the consequences of 
a disordered mind. But neither my intentions 
nor limits, permit such disquisitions, and I enter 
upon thé récital of events which gave rise to the 
above reflections. 

While on a visit to the Old Colony, many years 
ago, my attention was one morning excited by 
hearing a child say to its mother, “ the hermit is 
coming.” On inquiring, I learned that, a few 
months previous,a man—apparently about thirty 
years of age—had appeared in the village, and 
excited the notice of the children and some of 
the idle or unoccupied part of the community. 
On turning to view the person, I was forcibly 











demeanour; he evinced nothing of the squalid 
appearance, either in dress or manners, which 
are usually the characteristics of a wandering 
lunatic. He appeared to be pursuing his pro- 
gress with an ordinary gait, and if I had not been 
in quest of some peculiarity, perhaps the ab- 
stractedness of his manner, and the unsettled 
motion of his eyes, would have passed unnoticed. 
I thought I discovered—perhaps it was only ima- 
gination, a certain inattention to surrounding 
objects, which betokened either a superior occu- 
pation, or the consciousness of a higher destiny ; 
yet it must be acknowledged, that the manners 
of an acknowledged lunatic are not the best sub- 
jects for critical examination. 

That I may not be suspected of throwing an 
air ef unnecessary mystery over the subject of 
this sketch, I will inform my readers, that on in- 
quiry, I learned this unhappy person was a native 
of the nighbouring state, and that he had receiv- 
ed his education in the university of which his 
father was president; but, owing to an unfortu- 
nate disappointment in “ an affair of the heart,” 
occasioned by the early death of an accomplished 
female, he evinced such evident symptoms of a 
disordered mind, that his father was compelled 
to put him-under some’ restraint. During his 
confinement, this unfortunate man conceived the 
strange idea that he was doomed to wander a 
wretch upon the face of the earth, without any 
hope of a reprieve by death, and that, spite of 
pain, sickness, or misery, he would abide the 
consummation of all things. 

By some negligence on the part of those who 
were set to watch his motions, the miserable 
subject of these memoirs made his escape, and 
lived along time a vagrant, subsisting on the 
casual bounty of strangers, or eating the bread 
which his own peculiarities elicited from the 
curious and unfeeling. 

In his present situation, he had asked no alms, 
but appeared to subsist by his own exertions; he 
only occasionally showed himself in the village, 
and then appeared to retjre into the woods; 
hence he acquired, from the children, the appel- 
lation of “ the hermit.” 

Induced by curiosity—in the present instance 
no very laudable passion—I sought some ac- 
quaintance with the stranger, but his habits were 
so abstracted, and he appeared so absorbed in 
the meditations of his own destiny, that he was, 
occasionally, unconscious of my presence. 

I remember that, in the twilight of a summer 
evening, I saw the hermit leaning over the rail- 
ings of the bridge which crosses Jones’s river, 
and, as he appeared quiet, I supposed it a proper 
opportunity te enter into some conversation with 
him; as I approached him, however, I heard 
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him “ giving his thoughts tongue.” I spoke to 
him several times, but he was too deeply absorb- 
ed in his own feelings to heed my approach. His 
eye was bent with intensity upon the stream, 
which appeared, occasionally, to afford some 
similarity to his own situation. I was not able, 
for some time, to catch enough of his words to 
follow his ideas; at length, by approaching him, 
I was enabled to hear him distinctly: “* Why 
should I wait,” said he, “‘ are there no means cf 
rest—will fate keep an eternal watch upon its 
victim? will life continue without aliment? has 
not death a claim upon him who refuses food ?— 
alas! 1 have tried it in moments of impatience— 
I have said ‘I will die as have my fathers, and 
the hands of friends shall close my eyes, and the 
decencies of death shall blunt its pains,’ but it 
is in vain, prisons lose their terrors, and the jn- 
struments of death are harmless in the hands of 
aman whose days are not numbered. How have 
I listened to the passing bell as its tones knelled 
forth the parting hour of some being who had 
spent a life of quiet on earth—how eagerly have I 
watched the funeral procession, as his friends 
carried him to a resting place. 

* Could I but die, I’ve said, could I feel that at 
last I migh: lay down my head and be at peace, 
and feel, as I breathed forth my last, hated 
breath, and knew, as I closed my dying eyes, 
that some around wept and cared for me, what 
would I not do to purchase this glorious hope? 
O, I would live! live whole years to purchase it: 
but live I must, come what storms, what blights 
there may, though I shrink scorched or blasted, 
still I must remain, still I must tarry. Oh, that 
I might pass away to a quiet home, as this stream 
returns to the ocean. But no,I must be like 
yonder rock which swells above the ripples of 
the current, that shall remain till all be passed, 
that must endure its oozy bed till the fountains of 
the great deep be dried up. 

“ And yet, what have I done to be singled out 
for the endurance of such a woe, such a solitary 
curse? Oh, could I find one being to share with 
me this lot of life, this eternity of time; could I 
feel a community of suffering—could I call one 
man my brother; but I am indeed alone; the 
child shall grow to manhood in my presence, 
and age shall sprinkle his locks, and he shall pass 
away in peaceful quiet, while I.remain in an 
eternal youth of misery. 

“ Who but me knows the solitude of company; 
who but me can walk among mankind and feel 
no part or lot in their sufferings or their joys?” 

In this mental agony, the afflicted man left the 
bridge, and hastily walked up a lane which led 
into a wood. 

A few days previous to my leaving the place, I 
attended the funeral of an ancient resident of the 
town, and, after the silent ceremony of returning 
dust unto dust, I lingered in the burying place to 
renew my acquaintance with the funeral records 
with which my youth had had an intimacy, and 
to read the more recent memorials of those whose 
childhood had been richer in promise than my 
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As the sun cast the lengthened shadows of the 
grave-stones over the slightly undulated grass 
that grew in rank luxuriance, I seemed almost 
to fancy that the spirits of those who once shared 
with me the joys of life, were about to warn me 
of its deceptions. The crowd of melancholy but 
instructive ideas which rush upon the mind in 
such a scene, are proofs that “it is good for us to 
be there.” , 

I was leaning over the head-stone of one whose 
budding youth was the richest promise that the 
doting fondness of a parent ever smiled upon. 
Youth, beauty, love, and piety seemed rather to 
shine through than adorn her; her bosom was 
the home of all those clustering virtues, which 
the poets dream of perfection. As I was musing 
upon the inscrutable decrees of Providence, 
which had cut off, in the gush of youthful beauty, 
and in the bloom of every virtue, this being cal- 
culated to adorn society, and redeem human life 
from the censures even of misanthropy, while my 
unproductive life was spared for no acknowledg- 
ed good, I was startled bya deep sigh. On rais-. 
ing my eyes, I discovered the hermit standing at 
the new made grave: he appeared to be gazing 
with interest on the memorials of mortality which 
were around him; as I observed him more closely, 
I thought that I could perceive in his face a dif- 
ferent expression from that which marked it on 
the everring of his musing upon the bridge. 

There was something of exultation in his coun- 
tenance, as he gazed in mute attention upon the 
grave, chastened, as I thought, by occasional 
clouds of mental agony. I was within ten feet 
of him, yet-I am persuaded that he was totally 
insensible of my presence. 

“They have filled another grave,” said he, 
“ another and another, the earth teems with hil- 
locks, men walk among the tenants of the tomb: 
the quick and dead, there is but a step between 
them. The wife is to-day mourned by the hus- 
band, who, to-morrow, will be lamented by his 
fatherless child. Yet I am here. All around 
me perishes, man and beast, the very stones are 
mouldering into earth, I, alone, am exempted. 

“Oh, how will months, and years, and cen- 
turies, roll on, and change man, and tewns, and 
nations—all, all, but me must bow to time; I shall 
stand upon the tomb of empires, the lonely and 
wretched chronicler of departed ages. 

“* Men shall inquire of me the thoughts of cen- 
turies past. That shall be green upon my mes 
mory which shall, to other men, be the broken 
link of half forgotten tradition. I shall march 
among mankind, their gaze and awe; how weak, 
how feeble will be the might of their learning, to 
one who has watched the lapse of centuries, to 
one to whom their Mathusalems shall be children. 
But oh, what shall be the pleasures of that soli- 
tary life? with no equal I shall have no friend. 
What will concern me the actions, the business, 
or the pleasures of mankind? the mere epheme- 
ries of existence; stored withthe memory of their 
evanescence, I shall only sicken at what they 
call joys. Oh, that I could be at rest, that I might 
lay this burning head upon the moisture of earth, 
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and feel death chill me into oblivion. To walk 
forth among posterity, the gazed, and, perhaps, 
shunned wretch, at whom men shall point; from 
whom piety shall recoil; the being whom infancy 
and age shall shun, as bearing his maker’s curse; 
to feel this, with all the pangs of inward con- 
sciousness, to see the doors of death, the ever 
filling grave, open for all of human kind, and 
its portals closed on me. I, alone, may not 
enter there. I, who seek an entrance with the 
avidity that others would avoid it. Oh, this is 
the bitterness of life, this is to live an eternal 
death.” 

The unhappy wretch threw himself upon the 
new piled earth. In a few moments he arose 
from the grave—the sun was throwing up in the 
west the bright corruscations of its posthumous 
beams, the moon was emerging with filled horns 
beyond the heights of Plymouth, and one or two 
of the most brilliant stars were twinkling into 
view. The miserable man, ashe gazed upon the 
scene, seemed to catch some new enthusiasm 
from its richness. 

“T shall see their risings and their goings 
down; bright and lovely as is this scene, I shall 
know its end. Thrones and empires must fall, 
and I may tell their destiny to coming years; all 
must: go, mankind, one by one, shall drop: fa- 
mine and sickness, war and desolation, shall do 





their work, and I shall note its progress, I shall 
see their numbers lessen, and feel my happiness 
near. The son shall die, and the childless father 
seek his graye; piecemeal shall animated life 
drop into non-existence, till at length I shall 
stand solitary and alone among the unconscious 
remnants of a decayed world; how still will be 
existence! the slumbering ocean shail forget its 
wave, the very waters of the great deep shall 
mantle in their beds. The cedars-of the moun- 
tain shall crumble noiseless into decay, and na- 
ture shall be at rest. 

“‘ Sun, moon and stars shall go down to rise no 
more, or shall hang suspended in the vault of 
heaven, casting a pale and sickly light amid the 
silence and rest of decayed nature; what shall I 
be, I who have outlived the comferts of existence, 
nay, the very uses of creation, what shall I be- 
come? When death itself shall have no power, 
shall I be changed ? 

* Oh, what a time between—+—” 

This man of imaginary persecution turned and 
left the yard, continuing his soliloquy as he pass- 
ed along. Some insult from mischievous boys 
bid him, soon after, to seek a new habitatiun, 
and I never learned his fate; he can never be- 
happy. The man whose feelings conquer his 
judgment is a lunatic, let his station and charac- 
ter be what they may. 
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Ir was on a raw and gusty evening in-Octo- 
ber, just as the parched and yellow leaf of au- 
tumn was beginning to tell that the three weeks 
English summer had passed away, that I was 
travelling far in the north of England, on my 
way to Cowell Castle, the residence of a college 
friend. There are few things more delightful to 
a weary traveller, when the “ shades of evening” 
close thickly around him, than the reflection that 
each degree of increasing gloom brings him 
nearer and nearer to the spot of his destination; 
and on this occasion I felt pre-eminently happy, 
for, having for many weeks been a wanderer 
among the wild solitudes of nature, with scarce- 
ly a civilized being even for the companion of 
an hour, the prospect of soon reaching the gay 
and hospitable home of my friend, lent swiftness 
to my pace and brightness to my anticipations. 
The distance, however, which I had to traverse, 
was, considering the lateness of the hour, some- 
what considerable; and had it not been for a 
gala ball to be held that night, in honour of my 
friend’s sister coming of age, I believe I should 

‘have yielded to the unpromising aspect of the 
evening, and the hints of my jaded horse, and 
taken up my quarters at the little romantic vil- 
lage which had been my last resting-place. But 
I was pledged to be present at the festival, and 








My situation, though somewhat desolate, was 
not, however, without its charms; for if the 
bleak and barren common over which I wended 
my way, presented to my gaze no fair-haired 
dames, whose 
“ Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again,”’ 
still there was plenty of food for romantic rumi- 
nation. In the legend of the wild witch, which 
had been related to me by the village gossip from 
whom I had obtained the direction of my path, 
and the midnight revellings of brownies and 
bogles, whose grotesque forms seemed identified 
with every stunted shrub and clump of heather. 
But when the sun no longer left behind him 
traces of his reign, and the darkened horizon 
showed no longer the gilded cloud, smiling, like 
a courtier, upon the retiring monarch, by whose 
reflection alone he derived his lustre, the witches, 
the brownies, and the bogles began to lose 
alike their terrors and their charms, and J hailed 
the “stern round towers” of my friend’s abode 
with asatisfaction, unalloyed and unaccompanied 
with the slightest wish to linger on the scene 
through which I journied. Brilliant and danc- 
ing lights were shining from turret and fretted 
window— 
* It was a vast and venerable pile ; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall: 


Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome ! 
Where Superstition once had made her der.’’ 


hastened, therefore, at my horses best speed, | 
through the wild and solitary heath before me. | 
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The usual congratulations, and expressions of 
pleasure at my arrival having subsided, I per- 
ceived that it was time to prepare the toilet for 
the coming scene of festivity. I hastened, there- 
fore, to my chamber, and without giving myself 
time to ascertain the date of its gothic windows, 
or to analyze the subjects of the tapestry, I pre- 
pared myself with all the expedition my ill-ar- 
ranged portmanteau would permit; not, how- 
ever, without a secret assurance that my ensem- 
ble might procure for me the smiles of—egad, 
perhaps of the heiress herself! With this modest 
anticipation, 1 concluded my personal adorning, 
and descended to the hall, where, hung with 
massive armour, spreading antlers, and old pic- 
tures, frowned the dark oaken walls of many a 
century, 

“Strong in their age, and sombre in their strength.” 

“TI must introduce you to my fair sister,” ex- 
claimed my friend, leading me to a handsome 
fair-haired girl; “1 have engaged her hand for 
you, as my most intimate, for the first quadrille.” 
I bowed my thanks, and led the fair Cecilia to 
the set. My partner was every thing that was 
amiable and beautiful—but oh! how totally was 
her beauty eclipsed by the pale, wild, and inte- 
resting creature who stood before us. There 
was that in her eye which never had I seen in 
any other—a strong and beaming brightness, 


which sent through her “ long dark lashes, low 
depending,” an expression almost more than 


earthly. Her pale, but perfect features, were 
rendered almost statue-like by the contrast of 
the dark and glossy ringlets which fell luxuriant- 
ly from her beautifully-formed head, while her 
sylph-like, gliding, but graceful figure of sym- 
metry, realized the idea of a creature belonging 
to a brighter world than ours. My companion 
percéived my admiration; nor did she seem as- 
tonished or displeased, when, instead of replying 
to some question about Cambridge, I interrupted 
her by an observation upon the singular and 
beautiful being before me. “ Ah! poor Con- 
stantia!” she sighed. The manner in which 
these few words were spoken, almost made me 
love her. I had no opportunity of further inquiry, 
for the quadrille was ended, and another aspirant 
for the hand of the fait Cecilia hurried her away 
to waltz, and left me to ruminate alone upon this 
“child of mystery,” for such 1 felt quite con- 
vinced she was. Peace was out of the question, 
until I elicited the facts from my friend himself. 
He informed me that she was the only child of a 
wealthy, but penurious Baronet. She had never 
known the tender care of a mother’s fostering 
love, and thus the flowers of her mind were left 
to wander in wasteful luxuriance, when, had 
they been better trained, they would have formed 
a garden of the fairest and the brightest growth. 
It was impossible that such a being should live 
and not be loved; far more so, that her own 
bosom should be dead to the impulse and power 
of strong affection. She was loved, and oh! how 
fondly and how fatally was that love reciprocat- 
éd! But the bud of her hopes was never destined 
to blossom! When her stern and unpitying 





parent drove the chosen of her heart, proud and 
pennyless, from his doors, and he little thought, 
and, perhaps, he little heeded, how hard and de- 
cisive a blow was struck upon his daughter’s af- 
fections. And he, too, the discarded and hope- 
less, seeking a painful and early death upon the 
battle plain, little deemed, as the name of Con- 
stantia lingered in his dying accents, that she, 
the adoring being for whom his heart beat high 
with hope, would, in losing him, lose also the 
consciousness of her own existence! The news 
of his death was announced to her without. She 
spoke not—she wept not—she fell suddenly and 
violently to the earth, and was raised from it—a 
maniac! 

Time, however, that “only healer when the 
heart has bled,’ at length restored the lovely 
Constantia to the world; but the fair promise of 
her youth had been sapped, and her health had 
sunk under the bitter visitation. At first, her 
recovery was but partial, for the frequent and 
wild fits under which she laboured, rendered it 
constantly necessary to watch her every move- 
ment, and often to place a restraint upon her 
actions, which threatened to immolate the frail 
form which her malady had spared. By degrees, 
however, these fits became more rare, and the 
poor sufferer was once again permitted to resume 
her station in society. Her physicians hoped, 
that, by joining in the gaieties and pleasures of 
the world, the most effectual and speedy remedy 
for her disease would be attained, and so, in 
truth, it proved; for Constantia, although she 
seldom smiled, sometimes joined in the dance, 
and sat at the festive board, beloved by all, and 
feared by none. “ It is upwards of a year,” cen- 
tinued my friend, “ since she has been visited by 
any of the consequences of her fatal malady, and 
we believe that she is now totally restored. Ce- 
cilia and she are inseparable companions; they 
were reared, as it were, in the same cradle, and, 
as cousins, have been constantly together: and, 
andeed, when others have been unable, during 
the continuance of the fits, to soothe the mind of 
the interesting sufferer, my sistef has seldom 
failed to succeed. But,” he continued, “I must 
seek my partner.” 

There was something in this narrative too 
deeply touching to permit me to join immediate- 
ly the throng; a string of my heart had been 
struck, which would only vibrate to the sound of 
sorrow. I retired, therefore, to a niche at the 
extremity of the hall, where, unseen, I could me- 
ditate on what I had heard, and watch the grace- 
ful, but melancholy movements of the young and 
ill-fated Constantia. It was not very strange 
that I should have taken so lively an interest in 
this poor sufferer, and the tale of her woes, for 1 
had lately mourned the death of a beloved rela- 
tion, who had-sunk to an early tomb, though with 
a mind unshaken, yet with a heart crushed and 
broken as Constantia’s. The guests began to 
disperse, and the efforts of the musicians to be 
more irregular and drowsy; and feeling heavy 
and fatigued with my ride, I stole silently to my 
chamber. 
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How long I slept, I know not; but I was awoke 
by the wildest strain of vocal music I had ever 
heard; and, as the moon was streaming through 
the gothic panes with her broad, pale light, I 
leaped from my bed, to ascertain from what fair 
serenader the sounds proceeded. But the song 
had ceased, and all was still as the grave. I 
opened gently the casement of the window, and, 
leaning forward, gazed out upon the beauty of 
the night. I perceived, on looking around, that 
the room I occupied formed one of several that 
led to a broad stone terrace, which overhung 
what I presumed to be the large court-vard of 
the castle, and a faint light, rendered hardly dis- 
cernible by the effulgence of the moon’s rays, 
assured me that I was not the only tenant of the 
range. 

I heard the voice again, but it seemed, if pos- 
sible, in a sweeter strain. The curtains of the 
neighbouring window slowly drawn aside, and 
the casement quietly opened by a female hand. I 
fancied I could recognize the slim form and dark 
hair of Constantia L’Estrange. Impelled by I 
know not what motive, for I did not wait to ana- 
lyze it, I hastily wrapped myself in my dressing 
gown, and in a moment was stealing silently in 
the direction of the open window. Fair reader, 
do not blame or condemn me, for an indescriba- 
ble presentiment of impending mischief had 
seized me, which I could neither shake off, nor 
exactly account for. Creeping slowly under 
the shade of the parapet wall of the terrace, I 
approached as nearly as I could the object of my 
solicitude, and, unobserved, stationed myself in 
such a situation as to command a view of her 
movements, without the slightest chance of being 
detected in my purpose. With breathless anx- 
iety I awaited the result of my fears, but the 
moon alone appeared to be the object of her 
search and contemplation, and she looked upon 
it with such a wild, and unnatural gaze, as fixed, 
plainly told me, that those who believed her 
mind restored and at rest, had sadly overrated 
the effects of her care, or strangely underrated 
the extent oP her malady. The fire—the vivid 
and horrible fire of the maniac was in her eye!— 
the expression of every feature was aliered—the 
lovely being I had contemplated as possessing 
the beauty of an angel, was suddenly transferm- 
ed—I dare not say how awfully!—The wild and 
irregular snatches of song came not from the lips 
of reason. 

“ Constantia!” exclaimed a voice, apparently 
of one suddenly roused from slumber, and which 
I immediately recognized as that of my friend's 
sister—‘‘ Constantia! how is it that you are up?” 
No answer was returned; indeed, her compa- 
nion seemed unconscious that she was addressed. 
“ Constantia!” continued her cousin, in the quick 
tones of alarm, “ how often have you been warn- 
ed never to expose yourself to the night air!” 
In a moment Cecilia herself had risen, and her 
hand was laid gently on the shoulder of the poor 
maniac. “ Constantia—my dear, dear Constan- 
tia!” she said, in a subdued and soothing voice, 
“TI thought you were still by my side, sleeping 





as sweetly and as calmly as when 1 came to bed. 
Why, dearest, have you risen? You forget that 
you are an invalid, and that the night airs cold.” 
** Ah!” exclaimed Constantia, suddenly leaping 
up and seizing her cousin with frantic energy— 
“ Ah! I have you at last !—you have escaped me 
too long already!—you murdered my poor Fre- 
derick, and now”—— Here she fastened on the 
terrified Cecilia by the throat, and throwing her 
vehemently on the ground, nailed her down with 
the force and energy of a savage. The sound 
of the death-gurgle was in my ear—but for the 
moment I was as one petrified and spell-bound. 
I had neither power to speak nor to move, till 
by a violent effort I roused myself from the 
effects of the sudden blow which had fallen, as it 
were, with benumbing force upon my senses, 
and rushed madly to ber assistance. But alas! 
it was all too late—for the last quiver of life had 
passed away from the limbs of the hapless Ceci- 
lia! and Constantia, the /unatic Constantia, stood 
unabashed, alone, unconscious of the world on 
which she trod! For myself, I lost all recollec- 
tion; but how long I remained insensible, I know 
not. I was aroused by some one who grasped 
me tightly by the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Well, 
my gallant knight, how long is my fair cousin to 
wait for your hand in the dance?” I started up 


aghast—my friend and the lovely Constantia 
stood before me! * Why, you rogue,” continued 


he, “you've been sleeping, and have lost my 
cousin's beautiful song.” ‘ No, no,” I quickly 
replied, endeavouring to coliect myself, the 
reality of that portion of my dream flashing 
across me, “‘ do not think I was so lost to good 
taste: she sarg two—l heard them both;” and, 
bowing low to my swéet partner, I added, ** but 
the last was exquisitely beautiful.” She smiled. 
Her cousin was less particular—he leughed aloud. 
“ That’s good,”’ said he, “ it was an encore !” 





MOTION NECESSARY TO CHILDHOOD. 


To the due framing of the man, it is requisite 
that the child should grow up in a certain care- 
lessness of spirit. The natural mobility of a 
child requires, for the full development of the 
mental as well as physical-powers, to have com- 
plete play. To train his infant limbs, constant 
action is requisite. Watch a child, and see how 
unceasing is the motion requisite to keep him in 
a state of comfort; confine him for a moment, 
and he is uncomfortable and unhappy. In the 
early days of his infancy, unable to move himself 
sufficiently, the nurse keeps him in constant 
motion; having acquired strength, he swings 
about his arms, kicks with his little legs, crawls, 
and throws himself into every possible contor- 
tion. The boy runs, leaps, and keeps himself 
in one incessant turmoil. It is not requisite to 
explain, or to attempt to explain these facts; to 
state why this motion is needed; suffice it that 
it is needed. But the action of the child is never 
spontaneously a continuous action of one sort. 
Put him to turn a wheel, and you would ruin his 
health and stop his growth.— Tav’s Magazine. 
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Or'gina’, 
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SMILE OF THE LORD. 


On! the smile of the Lord is a heavenly thing, 

Not all the fresh beauties of bioss: ming spring, 

Can infuse such a transport, such rapture afford, 

As the peace which attends on the smile of the Lord. 


THE 


But wand’ring and wearied, by sorrow and sin, 
Who may hope such a beam of his mercy to win; 
And who can believe, that such wonderful bliss, 
Can ever be ours, in a world such as this. 


There is an assurance, most cherisli’d and dear, 
That on those who abide in his faith and his fear; 
His smile shall beam ever, and brighten their way, 
*Till they bask in the blaze of empyreal day. 


Dark-days may rise on them, they heed not their gloom, 
Temptations may fright them, but cannot o’ercome ; 
Even Death may approach, but no terror can bring, 
Oh! the smile of the Lord isa heavenly thing. W. R. 


TRY ME. 
Lona, too long, I’ve waited dearest, 
Why, oh, why, deny me? 
If my constancy thou fearest, 
Take me, love, and try me. 
See the crystai tear is glowing, 
One bright smile will dry it; 
Doubi not, when "tis easy knowing, 
Try it, dearest, try it! 
Joys when brightest still are fleetest, 
Haste, dear maid, they’re flying, 
Wedded love, the fondest, sweetest, 
May be had for trying. 

Now I see thy heart relenting, 
Dearest I defy thee; 

Eyes and cheeks alike consenting, 
Maiden, shall I fly thee ? 

Hopes and vows thus fondly meeting, 
Dearest, do not chide them: 

They who say Love's joys are cheating, 
Never thus have tried them! 





A PLEASURE 


PARTY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Was it, indeed, a pleasure party? Ihave no 
doubt it was: it was called a pleasure party; we 
were assured it would be very pleasant; and we 
arranged it entirely with a view to please our- 
selves. Pleasure was the end, aim, object, and 
sole intention of all our hearts, and we looked 
forward to that day being ranked among the 
“ pleasures of memory.” 

It wasa pleasure party, and I feel quite pleased 
at the prospect of describing it to you. None 
of your yawning, wearying, wearisome expedi- 
tions to Greenwich, or Blackwall, to eat white 
bait, and scream at the prospect of being drown- 
ed under the arch of London bridge; none of 
your quiet, sleepy, barouche-transported, smart- 
ly-dressed, laughing, chattering parties to Nor- 
wood, or the Putney Cedars. None of your fear- 
ful and much-to-be-dreaded pic nics, to which the 
anxious mother of five unmarried daughters de- 
sires all the young men to bring two boitles of 
wine a-piece; hams, tongues, fowls, and delica- 
cies innumerable; while she herself adds to the 
common stock one cucumber, and a currant 
tart;—no, it was a real bona fide party of plea- 
sure, and, as such, was made a matter of business. 
At half-past five in the morning of the 18th of 
September, 1831, I was suddenly woke from a 
delicious dream, in which I thought Louisa Mild- 
may and myself were eating clouted cream at 
our wedding breakfast, by the shrill Scotch voice 
of my eldest maiden aunt, Miss Gordon, of Pan- 
muir, who reproachfully assured me that my 
cousins, and the young /eddies from Castle Craig 
had been dressed at least half-an-hour; had break- 
fasted, and were assembled on the lawn, waiting 
my appearance. Thunderstruck at the gross 
want of gallantry of which I had been guilty, I 
leaped ont of bed, and as my revered aunt made 
good her escape to the door, called out, “ will 
you order breakfast, aunt Gordon, and I'll be 
ready in no time ;” but, at this second oversight, 





even my aunt’s sense of decency gave way, and 
she turned slowly round, and fixing her eyes full 
on my face, the better to avoid the shock which 
my costume had given her, she said, ** Ye’ll no 
surely think o’ breakfasting, and they waiting 
these twa hours doun on the grass plot, with the 
ponies saddled and a’; hoot, ye’ll just get a bit 
when you come te the hill.” 

“ What hill, madam ?’’ faintly inquired I. 

* The hill of Tullach m’ha Coor, where ye’re 
going to stop; it’s no abune three mile at furthest, 
or may be it ‘ill be four mile beyond the Brig o” 
Tullach.” 

** And how far is that from Fairlie Burn ?” 

“ ‘Deed then, I’m no -just so clear as I might 
be about distances, but Minnie’ll tell us;’ then, 
suddenly flinging up the window of my room, she 
screamed out, *‘ Minnie! Minnie! lassie, hoo far's 
the hill o’ Tullach from Fairlie?” 

“Is Jimmie thinking of walking it, auntie?” 

A peal of laughter followéd this interrogation, 
which was repeated every time the patient Miss 
Gordon endeavoured to extract the desired in- 
formation. At length I descended to the lawn, 
and learnt, to my dismay, that I was to go twelve 
miles without breakfast, in a sharp, highland air, 
with a gun and fishing-rod in my hand, in order 
to cater for the party, as we proceeded. 

The party consisted of the two elder Miss 
Gordons, my respected aunts; the four juvenile 
Miss Gordons, my active, early rising, indefati- 
gable cousins ; three Miss Campbells from Castle 
Craig; one Mr. Campbell from ditto; Miss De- 
launy an Irish heiress, also from the Castle; and 
a gaunt, high-cheeked individual, whose sex 
seemed at first sufficiently doubtful to afford a 
ray of hope that Mr. Campbell and myself were 
not the only gentlemen to a party of nine ladies; 
but alas! the illusion was dispelled by a question 
from my aunt Margaret, “ Have ye gotten y’ere 
plaid, Miss Hamilton?” The anomalous creature 
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turned round, and in a moment the man’s hat | Miss Hamilton commanded him to let the beast 


seemed a woman’s hat—the great coat seemed a 
pelisse, of curious build—the boots ceased to be 
Wellingtons, and all things changed to my vision 
like a pantomime. 

While Miss Delauny was protesting against 
being obliged to walk, I took a peep into the 
hampers, or rather creels, which were slung 
across the smaller of the two little rough Shetland 
ponies who were to carry our food. I looked, 
and lo! a little bag of pepper,a larger one of 
salt, a roll of soft butter, done up in a cabbage 
leaf,and again—carefully enclosed ina fragment 
of the last Perth Courier, an enormous piece of 
hard, poor, greenish, whitish cheese, two heavy 
bannocks of barley meal, a bag, containing four 
sea biscuits, and one little sweet biscuit, remain- 
ing from a case of Leman’s, a piece of mutton, 
composing six scraygy cutlets, three knives, four 
forks, some flour, and a note, containing the 
following memorandum, written by the stay- 
at-home to the pleasuring aunts: “ The sweet 
biscuit for Miss Delatiny, and a knife and fork 
for ditto, a cutlet and every thing comfortable; 
the other biscuits for the Miss Campbells. No 
bread in the house. The men, of course, will 


shoot birds enough to make a good dinner, and 
no want.”’ 
A good dinner and no want! thought I, asa 


sick craving rose in mystemach. A good dinner 
and no want, and the injustice of disposing of the 
little sweet biscuit in favour of an utter stranger! 
I looked at Miss Delauny; I comprehended the 
ferocious hunger which prompts the shipwrecked 
sailor to eat his companions. I looked again; 
she was impressing on Mr. Campbell the cer- 
tainty that she should die if she went through this 
twelve mile expedition. I almost wished she 
might, so bitter did I feel, after viewing the con- 
tents of the hamper. Wrapt in gloomy abstrac- 
tion, I remained motionless, wondering how the 
the other articles of food would be divided, and 
half inclined to steal a couple of cutlets, but was 
deterred by the impossibility of cooking and eat- 
ing them privately. I was roused by my blue- 
eyed, auburn-haired, ever merry. cousin, Minnie, 
who, clapping me on the shoulder, exclaimed, 
“ Now then, to the right about face, march!” and 
we marched accordingly. Miss Delauny had the 
pony without a hamper, the rest of the party 
were on foot. Little pale Mr. Campbell walked 
by the Irish heiress, and occasionally wiped the 
dew from his brow with a heavy sigh, and gaunt 
Miss Hamilton strode on before, turning every 
now and then, witl a sharp-toned remonstrance 
to bid us keep up with her. Suddenly she paused: 
“ Now then,” said she, “ these are the bogs: gét 
off your pony, Miss Delauny, or it will be bog- 
ged; or stay, go round over the top of the hill, 
and you'll be dry.” 

A fly might have crawled up the perpendicu- 
lar steep, Miss Delauny was certain she and her 
pony would be dashed to pieces, and she dis- 
mounted. Floundering, struggling, covered with 
black mud, the little Shetland followed pale Mr. 
Campbell, who mournfully dragged it on, till 





go,and it would manage for itself better far than 
he could do. The shrieks of the Miss Campbells 
here attracted my attention—they were sinking 
in the peat bog; pale Mr. Campbell and I ranto 
extricate them, and, after a due proportion of 
struggling, we succeeded, and they walked on, 
black to the knee and nankeen upwards. A 
mizzling rain now began to fall, which continued 
incessantly, accompanied by low, moaning gusts 
of wind, which drove it full in our faces. “ Had 
we not better turn back?” asked Miss Delauny. 
“ Turn, why should we turn?” said Miss Hamil- 
ton. At this momenta brace of grouse darted 
up close at our feet; both gentlemen fired—both 
gentlemen missed. I felt more hungry than ever. 
The mizzling rain continued ; the patches of bog 
became more frequent; Miss Delauny became 
cross; Mr. Campbell’ melancholy; the three 
Miss Campbells cried; the four Miss Gordons 
laughed; Miss Hamilton scolded; my aunts 
cheered us on; we proceeded, ‘and beheld at 
length the ravishing form of the bleak hill of 
Tullach m’ha Corr. The wind blew keen and 
strong from the hill, and Miss Delauny’s silk 
bonnet yielded to its influence, and fled over the 
heathery knowe. With shouts of laughter, my 
bright cousin, Minnie, pursued it. I ran—she 
ran; the bonnet was tossed upwards, and on- 
wards. I ran—she ran; the bonnet was lost in 
the distance; breathless and panting, cousin 
Minnie stood still, her thick and dark auburn 
hair hanging strait in the damp, her cheek crinm- 
son, her lips parted with a mischievous smile 
over the whitest teeth imaginable. I kissed my 
cousin Minnie, shot two grouse, overtook the 
party, and only mentioned the grouse. Miss 
Delauny, with a red and yellow handkerchief 
tied round her head, and faint with cold and fa- 
tigue, proceeded in silence. We came to the 
Brig o’ Tullach, which we prepared to cross in 
triumph. Logs of wood, laid transversely on two 
long poles, formed the bridge. Minnie ran lightly 
over it; Miss Hamilton made a step, paused, and 
securing a footing on terra firma, tried the 
strength of the bridge; the whole fabric gave 
way in the middle, and Minnie shouted to the 
Campbells to wade through, and clean their 
gowns by the operation. There was no help for 
it, wade we must. Pale Mr. Campbell, witha 
face of agony, guided the pony through the rapid 
stream; and I guided the seven ladies, who, 
drenched and dripping, at last arrived at the hill 
of Tullach m’ha Corr! The mizzling rain con- 
tinued, but, in spite of its teeth, we lit a fire; 
but, alas! the fire was too successful, the heather 
took flame, and the hill side soon became one 
blaze. 

The rain merely seemed to encourage the 
crackling heather to burn. Up the hill, down 
the hill, the flames ran, and, with muttered oaths 
from the gentlemen, and murmurs from the 
ladies, we removed to another spot. Our new 
resting place was less sheltered than the old ; and 
it was with difficulty, that, by dint of covering 
the fire with our umbrellas, and using two dozen. 
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of phosphorus matches, we nursed a feeble, flick- 
ering flame, round which the ladies placed them- 
selves, while pale Mr. Campbell and myself were 
requested to fish for trout, in a little lake which 
ran between the hills. We fished, but caught 
nothing. I ventured to walk empty handed to 
the fire, and found my aunts occupied in prepar- 
ing the meal I so earnestly desired to share.— 
The fire had burnt fiercely up on one side, and 
remained smouldering, damp, and cold, on the 
other. Minnie was picking up sticks; laughing 
more than ever at the discomfort of the whole 
thing: the other Miss Gordons were plucking 
and tearing the grouse, and putting the fragments 
into a cauldron; the butter had melted with the 
heat, and flowed in a thick lava-like stream to 
Miss Delauny’s already saturated green silk 
dress; the cutlets were thrown in, and some 
flour; and the younger Miss Campbell recovered 
her spirits sufficiently to exclaim, “* what a nice 
stew!” Again I walked away, and vainly angled 
for the trout. “‘ They are not hungry,” thought 
I, and the thought was bitter. I turned to Mr. 
Campbell. “ We shall catch nothing!” said I. 
* Better fish on,” said he. I looked towards the 
group in the distance, and hastily advanced. 
Miss Delauny had just finished eating the little 
sweet biscuit! one grouse’s wing remained, a 
little grease and flour, and a fragment of ban- 
nock. I greedily swallowed the scanty allow- 
ance; and when pale, patient, little Mr. Camp- 
bell, wandered slowly up, there was nothing left ; 
he brought a little trout, which looked as if it 
had been the hero of the fable “ petit poisson de- 
viendra grand,” and this he fried and ate with a 
melancholy smile, which said, like Louise of Va- 
lois, in the convent of Chaillot, “‘ 1am not happy, 
but I am contented.” 

At length it was over: we had made the most 
uncomfortable meal we could hope to eat in the 
course of our lives, in the most uncomfortable 
manner; and we rose to return homewards. 
Miss Delauny peevishly complained that her feet 
were wet through, and in spite of gaunt Miss 
Hamilton’s contemptuous “ pshaw! why didn’t 
you put on thicker soles,’ she persisted in having 
her thin kid slippers held to the fire. Shading 
my face with one hand, I obeyed her injunctions; 
and it was not till a strong smell of burnt leather 
roused my anxiety, that I perceived the toe of 
one and the heel of the other had become a prey 
to the devouring element. I made the best apo- 
logy desperation could suggest; and the little 
heiress again mounted her pony, with the red and 
yellow pocket handkerchief round her head, and 
the remains of her shoes fastened to her feet. 
Again we trudged through the bogs—-again we 
waded through the burns—again the wind blew 
the mizzling rain in our scorched, flushed faces ; 
while wet, weary, and with tempers dogged and 
unsocial, we pursued the path to Panmuir: even 
Minnie became too tired to laugh, and occasion- 
ally leaned on my arm for rest and refreshment. 
Fairlie Burn was in sight; we had not more than 
four miles to go, when a creature sprang up and 
darted across the hill. 





“ Aroebuck!” cried Mr. © 


Campbell. “ A roebuck!” cried I: both of us 
fired—both shots took effect—but, alas! not on 
the object for which they were intended, but 
upon Miss Delauny’s pony, which fell dead on 
the ground, while its temporary mistress gave 
way to a fit of violent hysterics! Nothing could 
be more provoking: we lifted her; we tried to 
soothe her; but it was long before her Hibernian 
senses were sufficiently restored to comprehend 
that she was frightened, not killed. Exhausted 
with previous exertion, faint with kicking and 
screaming, she declared herself unable to move; 
and it was dark before—half carried between 
Mr. Campbell and myself—the little heiress ar- 
rived at the threshold of Panmuir, to resign her- 
self to another more convenient fit of hysterics 
on the sofa of the drawing-room. One by one 
the straggling party returned, and each seemed 
to give a longer yawn, and tread with a heavier 
step, than the other, as they entered the house. 
But supper came at last—supper and ale, and 
hot negus,and whiskey toddy. ‘‘ Dear Auntie,” 
said I, to the stay-at-home Miss Gordon, “ I am 
sure you have been dull—you look dull—I shall 
insist on remaining with you the next time they 
go onan expedition of this sort.” Minnie pinched 
my arm, Miss Hamilton looked angry, the 
younger Gordon dissatisfied; and Mr. Campbell 
murmured, with a smile and a sigh, “ I’m sure 
it has been a most agreeable pleasure party to 
me; I believe I may say to all of us.” ‘“ Very,” 
said I. 











SONG IN THE AMERICAN WOODS. 


Wirurn the Arctic circle the woods are silent 
in the bright light of noon-day, but tewards mid- 
night, when the sun travels near the horizon, and 
the shades of the forest are lengthened, the con- 
cert commences, and continues till six or seven 
in the morning. Even in those remote regions, 
the mistake of those naturalists who have assert- 
ed that the feathered tribes of America are void 
of harmony, might be fully disproved. Indeed, 
the transition is so sudden from the perfect re- 
pose, the death-like silence, of feathered songsters 
to swell the chorus; their plumage as gay and 
unimpaired as when they enlivened the deep 
green forests of tropical climes—that the return 
of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep 
feeling of the beauties of the season, a scene of 
the bounty and providence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, which is cheaply purchased by the tedium 
of nine months of winter. The most verdant 
lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the most 
beautiful productians of art, fail in producing 
that exhilaration and joyous bouyancy of mind 
which we have experienced in treading the wilds 
of Arctic America, when their snowy covering 
has been just replaced by an infant and vigorous 
vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller to 
refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspi- 
rations to the song which every creature around 
is pouring forth to the great creator.— Zoology 
of North America. 
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LOVE NOT. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 
Love not! Love not! ye hapless sons of clay, 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly flowers: 
Things that are made to fade and fall away, 
Eve they have biossomed for a few short hours. 


Love not! Love not! the thing you love may die, 
May perish from the gay and giadsome earth, 

The silent stone, the biue and smiling sky, 

Beams on its grave, as once upou iis birth. 


Love not! Love not! the thing you love may change; 
The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 

The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 

The heart still warmly beat, yet not be trub. 


Love not! Love not! eh, warning vainly said; 
In present hours, as in years gone by, 

Love fling: a halo round the dear one’s head 
Faultiess, immortal, till they change or die. 


EPITHALAMIUM, 


BY BRAINARD. 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Ting’d with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one; 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It mov'd so sweetly to the west. 


I saw two summer currents, 
Fiow sinoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies play'’d between. 





Such be your gentle motion, 

* Till life’s fast pulse shall beat; 

Like summer's beam, and summer's stream, 
Float on, in joy to meet 

A caimer sea, where storms shall cease— 

A purer sky, where all is peace. 
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OR THE VALLEY OF MONTMORENCY. 


Wuen two shrubs spring up near to each 
other, they soon mingle, as they grow, their 


branches and roots together, and thus form but 
one shade. They are caressed by the same 
zephyrs, and they are the more easily enabled, 
by the additional strength which each imparts to 
the ofher, to sustain, without injury, those storms 
which, isunited, ncither would have been able 
to resis . 

Thus, two children, who exchange together 
their first smiles and their first caresses, preserve 
ever after, for each other,a kind of fraternal in- 
stinct,and invincible inclination of nature, which 
will seldom, while existence remains, resign its 
rights. The friends of childhood may, indeed, 
be separated by different social distances, by any 
one of the various occurrences of life, but they 
always return to each other with an increase of 
ardour, and view with astonishment the resem- 
blance of their tastes and their inclinations. 

This union of the heart does not take place 
exclusively between individuals of the same sex; 
for such was the nature of the remarkable at- 
tachment, which existed for nearly eighty years, 
between St. Lambert and the Countess D . 

They were both born in Lorraine, on the same 
day, and in nearly the same hour. The families 
of both were of high réspectability, and had, for 
many centuries, held various situations of distinc- 
tion in the community. 

The lady was blessed with that softness of dis- 
position, which is so particularly adapted to em- 
bellish the morning of life, which tends not only 
to awaken those gerins of affection, which become 
stronger as life waxes older, but likewise lends, 
to the latest hour of the evening of existence, a 
charm which no other fecling can impart. 

St Lambert joined to the talents which distin- 
guish a literary man, those qualities which cha- 


| racterize a sage. He was one of the most favour- 


ite pupils of Voltaire; and yet the admiration 
which he felt for that wonderful genius, could 
never make him blind to his errors. An enemy 
to every principle which was likely to cast a 
shadow over the happiness of his native country, 
he quitted Paris at the period when political 
troubles began to darken in the horizon, and 
retired to a little country seat, which he pos- 
sessed near to the village of Eaubonne, in the 
vallev of Montmorency. 

This retreat had been formed almost entirely 
by his own hands. There was not a tree which 
had not been planted by himself: the garden had 
been laid out under his direction; and the very 
house itself was a part of his handiwork. Sim- 
plicity was the leading feature of the whole; and 
yet there was a gaiety about it that announced 
it as the asylum of the muses, the mansion of in- 
dependence and repose. 

At this period, the Countess of D. had been, for 
some considerable time, a widow, and had re- 
tired to the’village of Saunois, which is only a 
small] distance from Eaubonne. 

After they regained this opportunity of being 
again together, scarcely a single day passed 
without one of these sexagenarians paying a visit 
to the other, and, seemingly, with as much ar- 
dour of affection as if they had been lovers in 
their teens. She had, through life, been the ad- 
miration of all those who had been happy enough 
to have an opportunity of mingling in her socie- 
ty, and had, more than once, been distinguished 
by the honour of being publicly celebrated by 
men of tbe first literary fame, all of whom seem- 
ed to gather around her with pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. Even previously to their second: 
meeting, when they were separated from each 
ether by circumstances and distance, they had 
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never, on the day of each other’s fete, failed to 
offer their mutual congratulations. Every year 
inspired them with some new device. Imagina- 
tion, when seconded by the feelings of the heart, 
always found some new means of varying their 
offerings, and of adding fresh interest to the oft- 
repeated compliment. 

The fete of the Countess, who was named 
Julia, fell at the end of the month of May, in the 
most brilliant season of the year. Every thing 
concurred, on this happy day, to surround her 
with the budding gifts of the spring; meet em- 
blems of the freshness of her mind, and of the 
beauties of her person. , 

The patron of St. Lambert was Charles; and 
therefore his fete fell in November, when the 
earth has long since been disrobed of her beau- 
ties, and has begun to shed her Jast honours; yet 
the approach of winter never threw a shade over 
the coupiets, which the Countess never failed to 
compose on this occasion. But, when her friend 
had gained his sixtieth year, she no longer dared 
to recall the pleasures of their youth, fearful that 
she might, by reviving the most amiable remem- 
brances, only be the cause of awaking useless 
regret. 

At length arrived the day of the seventieth 
year, on which they both had first seen the light. 
The date was engraven in the hearts of both. 
This happy anniversary fell precisely on St. 
Charles’s Day, and the author of the seasons 
doubted not but that the Countess, at whose 
house he was invited to dine upon that day, 
would preserit him with the customary compli- 
ment. Wishing, on his part, to celebrate an at- 
tachment so constant and so rare, he resolved to 
give a little surprise to his friend, when she, as 
was her custom, brought him,in the evening, 
home in her carriage. He, in consequence, gave 
orders to his gardener, and his other domestics, 
to prepare garlands of leaves and flowers, such 
as the lateness of the season would allow of, and 
roof over the whole of the court-yard, from the 
outer gate up to the vestibule of the house. He 
then, from his garden and out-houses, had all the 
plants, which could be moved, brought in and 
placed on each side of the stairs leading to 
his study. Therein, over the chimney-picce, he 
had the portrait of his old friend hung up and 
adorned with every flower which could be ga- 
thered from the season. Underneath were a few 
verses that breathed, instead of the chill of age, 
all the glow of the most youthful imagination. 

While he was making these preparations, and 
just as he had finished the arcade of mingling 
leaves and flowers, which lead from the gate to 
the house, he perceived, in the plain which se- 
parates Eaubonne from Saunois, the carriage of 
the Countess who was coming to make him a 
Visit. 

He immediately ordered the two large folding 
doors, which opened into the court, to be closed, 
and commanded the gardener, when the Coun- 
tess arrived, only to open the little grating, and 
say that his master had gone out, and would not 
retura before dinner-time. 
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These orders were faithfully executed, and the 
Countess good-naturedly thought that the poet 
had gone to walk in his favourite spot, the Wood 
de Jaques, or to visit some neighbour. She 
therefore immediately returned, and took back 
with her the bouquet, which, to prevent him from 
supposing that she had made any other prepara- 
tion for the day, she had intended to present to 
him. But as she turned round the corner of the 
garden walls, she threw another glance towards 
the modest habitation where the muses and 
friendship had passed so many happy moments 
together, and, to her utter astonishment, perceiv- 
ed, at one of the latticed windows, St. Lambert, 
half hidden behind the curtains. 

She could not, for some time, believe that she 
was awake. 

“St. Lambert refuse to admit me into his 
house! For what reason? with what design?” 

Her imagination forged a thousand different 
ideas, all of which were thrown aside as soon as 
formed. 

She arrived at Saunois mournful and sad ;—in 
short, wounded to the very soul, by the idea that 
the friend of her infancy, after they had thus 
grown old together, should, without any cause, 
treat her in such an unmanly, such an ungener- 
ous manner. 

It was the first time in her life that she had 
ever received such an insult, and she resolved to 
be revenged. St. Lambert, as soon as he had 
finished every thing necessary for the decoration 
of his retreat, and imagining that, perchance, his 
friend might feel a little uneasy, at not having 
found him at home, at the hour when he had 
always been accustomed to remain within, re- 
solved to dress himself, and walk as far as the 
village of Saunois. 

He did so, but when he arrived there, instead 
of finding the large gates thrown open for his re- 
ception, he saw a youth put his head through a 
kind of half-gate, to tell him that the Countess 
had gone out in the morning, and that she would 
not return before dinner time. 

He felt fatigued, and therefore proposed to go 
in and await her arrival. 

The servant immediately answered, to his great 
astonishment, that he could not admit him, as the 
Countess had expressly commanded that no per- 
son of any kind, should, on any pretence, be 
allowed to enter the house during her absence. 

St. Lambert accordingly retired, without 
knowing to what cause to attribute the unex- 
pected refusal. Nevertheless he resolved to re- 
turn to Eaubonne on foot, with as much haste as 
his fatigue and age would allow of. 

But, after he had walked on fer a little time, 
with his eyes cast to the ground, out of temper 
with himself and all around him, he suddenly 
iooked back towards the mansion of the Coun- 
tess, and perceived at one of the balconies, with- 
out the least appearance of concealment, his old 
friend looking towards him, with the utmost sa- 
tisfaction painted upon her countenance. 

“Could she then have seen me,” said he to 
himself, “ when she made me a visit this morn- 
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ing, and thus wishes to revenge herself for my 
not having received her? If that is the case, 
were she to learn that I refused her admittance 
only in order to surprise her a little this evening, 
she would soon repent of the cruel insult which 
she has put upon me.” 

On the other side, the Countess, while she fol- 
lowed him with her eye, exclaimed— 

*“ How much it costs me to send him away 
thus! But I ought to make him feel that it is not 
80 very easy for him to make a dupe of mc; in- 
deed, if he refuses me admittance into his house, 
it becomes my sex to refuse him entrance into 
mine.” 

At length the hour for dinner arrived. The 
most intimate friends of St. Lambert had all ar- 
rived, according to the invitation of the Countess, 
in order to give splendour and sociability to the 
fete of their mutual friend Charles. 

Among others, La Harpe, Florian, Marmon- 
tel, and a distinguished number of ladies of the 
first rank, fashion, and beauty, were assembled. 
The Countess, who, in spite of herself, repented 
of having thus cruelly refused admittance to her 
old friend, and, above all, of having shown her- 
self upon the balcony, in order to add greater 
poignancy to his disappointment, when she found 
that he did not arrive, sent her carriage to fetch 
him.’ But he refused to come, saying that he 
had no desire to dine with any person who shut 
the door against him when he called. No sooner 
had the domestics of the Countess returned, and 
informed her of the resolution of St. Lambert, 
than she immediately explained to the whole 
company all that had happened. Her grief was 
extreme, and she resolved to go herself, and 
make him a just excuse for the resentment she 
had caused. 

Her friends opposed this resolution, but deput- 
ed Florian, La Harpe,and Marmontel to go and 
endeavour to prevail upon him to return with 
them. 

. They went, and represented to him the real 
truth, and, after great persuasion, induced him 
to change his resolution. 

He was met at the door by the Countess, sur- 
rounded by her distinguished guests, and no 
sooner was the dinner announced than he was 
conducted to the saloon by various characters, 
representative of the different productions which 
had signalized his literary career. 

One group personated the four portions of the 
day, morning, noon, evening, and night. 

Others represented the four seasons: Florian, 
as the youngest, and with a smiling countenance 
and agile form, was crowned with flowers, and 
formed no bad representative of the spring. 

La Harpe, in the maturity of age, and with 
those brilliant eyes for whicli he was always 
remarkable, was enwreathed with a garland 
composed of cars of corn, and thus imaged 
summer. 

Marmontel, more pampered in his looks, but 
bearing on his features his love for the good 
things of the table, designated Autumn. He 
held in his left-hand a wand encircled with vine- 
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branches, and in the other a tankard, from which 
he, with but little moderation, recruited his 
spirits. 

To close the scene came the aged Duke of 
Nivernois, covered with white locks and a flow. 
ing mantle, and representing Winter. 

These four celebrated literary characters then 
addressed to St. Lambert verses adapted for the 
occasion, and composed by themselves. The 
homage of all this brilliant assemblage was more 
than St. Lambert could well support. His emo- 
tion was visible to all, and was relieved only by 
the tears of joy which soon came to his assist- 
ance. 

* Behold,” said the Countess to him, “ the real 
cause for the refusal by which I so cruelly 
wounded your feelings this morning. Allow, 
then, that there was some little excuse for my 
acting as I did, in order to give you this little 
surprise. But what possible reason could you 
have for your conduct !”’ ‘ 

“T beg athousand pardons,” cried St. Lam- 
bert, wishing in his turn to conceal the prepara- 
tion which he had made, “ I was just composing 
some verses, which would not allow of the slight- 
est distraction. At my age it is no easy matter 
to tune the lyre; and when it is once in order, if 
it is not immediately played upon, it becomes 
silent perhaps for ever.” 

At length, when genius and friendship had ex- 
hausted their resources in celebrating the birth- 
day of the author of the seasons, St. Lambert 
proposed to all who had contributed to the amuse- 
ment of the evening to walk as far as his modest 
retreat. 

The evening was calm and serene, one of those 
beautiful scenes which resemble, or rather recall, 
the first days of spring. 

They all agreed, and, commanding the car- 
riages to follow, set out on foot. 

As soon as they arrived at the gates of the gar- 
den of St. Lambert’s dwelling, they were sud- 
denly thrown open, and discovered a roof cover- 
ed with flowers and verdure, and illuminated 
with every fancy which art could devise. 

* Behold,” said he in his turn, “* my motive for 
the refusal for which I have been punished so 
severely. I thought that two beings who had 
loved and cherished each other for seventy years, 
could have but one feeling, and that the fete of 
the one ought to be that of the other. I wished 
with these flowers to make you some little ex- 
change for the bouquet which I expected you to 
prepare forme. But when I brought you hither, 
you were, I could see, still unsatisfied and un- 
easy, and perhaps doubting, for the first time, the 
sincerity of my affection; but that which afflicts 
me most, that which I can scarce pardon myself 
for, is to have wounded your feelings for such a 
paltry show; yet I must acknowledge, that at 
the moment I felt a real pleasure in beholding 
your surprise and disappointment; but now I 
hope and trust I am forgiven.” 

Even until this day the inhabitants of the love- 
ly valley of Montmorency recount this anecdote 
of the Fete of St. Lambert. 


- 
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THE BLACK MASK. 


A LEGEND OF HUNGARY. 


As the Danube approaches the ancient city of 
Buda, it traverses a vast and almost uninhabited 
plain, surrounded upon every side by rude and 
barren mountains. This tract, thickly wooded 
with forest trees of great age and size, has been 
called the “ Black Forest” of Hungary, and has 
been long celebrated as the resort of the wild 
boar and the elk, driven by winter to seek a 
shelter and cover which they would in vain look 
for upon the rocky and steep mountains around: 
there, for at least five months of every vear, 
might daily be heard the joyous call of the jager 
horn, and at night, around the blazing fires of 
the bivouac, might parties of hunters be seen 
carousing and relating the dangers of the chase. 
But when once the hunting season was past, the 
gloom and desolation of this wild waste was 
unbroken by any sound, save the shrill cry of 
the vultures, or the scream of the wood squirrel 
as he sprang from bough to bough, for the foot- 
steps of the traveller never trod this valley, which 
seemed as if shut out by nature from all inter- 
course with the remainder of the world. Hunt- 
ing had been for years the only occupation of 
the few who inhabited it, and the inaccessible 
character of the mountains had long contributed 
to preserve it for them from the intrusion of 
others; but at length the chase became the fa- 
vourite pastime of the young noblesse of Austria 
as well as Hungary: and to encourage a taste 
for the “ mimic fight,” as it has been not inaptly 
termed, the example of the reigning monarch 
greatly contributed. Not a little vain of his skill 
and proficiency in every bold and warlike ex- 
ercise, he often took the lead in these exercises 
himself, and would remain weeks and even 
months away, joyfully enduring all the dangers 
and hardships of a hunter’s life, and by his own 
daring, stimulate others to feats of difficult and 
hardy enterprise. Some there were, however, 
who thought they saw in this more than a mere 
fondness for a hunter’s life, and looked on it, 
with reason, perhaps, as a deeply laid political 
scheme; that, by bringing the nobles of the two 
nations more closely into contact, nearer inti- 
macy, and eventually, friendships would spring 
up and eradicate that feeling of jealousy with 
which as rivals they had not ceased to regard 
each other. 

It was the latter end of December of the year 
1754; the sun had gone down and the shadows of 
night were fast falling upon this dreary valley, 
whilst upon the cold and piercing blast were 
borne masses of snow-drift and sleet, and the low 
wailing of the night wind foreboded the approach 
of a storm, that a solitary wanderer was vainly 
endeavouring to disentangle himself from the 
low brushwood, which heavy and snow-laden, 
obstructed him at every step. Often he stood, 
and putting his horn to his lips, blew till the 
forest rang again with the sound, but nothing 
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responded to his call, save the dull and ceaseless 
roar of the Danube, which poured along its 
thundering flood, amid huge masses of broken 
ice or frozen snow, which rent from their at- 
tachment to the banks, were carried furiously 
along by the current of the river. 

To the bank of the Danube, the wanderer had 
long directed his steps, guided by the noise of the 
stream; and he had determined to follow its 
guidance to the nearest village where he might 
rest for the night. After much difficulty, he 
reached the bank, and the moon which hitherto 
had not shone, now suddenly broke forth and 
showed the stranger to be young and athletic; 
his figure, which was tall and commanding, was 
arrayed in the ordinary hunting dress of the 
period ; he wore a green frock or kurtha, which, 
trimmed with fur, was fastened at the waist bya 
broad strap of black leather; from this was sus- 
pended his jagd messer, or couteau de chasse, the 
handle and hilt of which were of silver, richly 
chased and ornamented; around his neck hung 
a small bugle, also of silver, and these were the 
only parts of his equipment which bespoke him 
to be of rank, save that air of true born nobility 
which no garb, however homely, can effectually 
conceal. His broad leafed bonnet with its dark 
o’erhanging herons’ feathers, concealed the 
upper part of his face: but the short and curved 
moustache which graced his upper lip, told that 
he was either by birth Hungarian, or one who 
from motives of policy had adopted this national 
peculiarity to court favour in the eyes of Joseph, 
who avowed his preference for that country on 
every occasion. The first object that met his 
eyes as he looked anxiously around for some 
place of refuge from the storm, which long im- 
pending, was already about to break forth with 
increased violence, was the massive castle of 
Cfervitzen, whose battlemented towers rose high 
above the trees on the opposite side of the Da- 
nube; between, however, roared the river, with 
the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, amid huge 
fragments of ice, which were either held by their 
attachment to rocks in the channel, or borne 
along till dashed to pieces by those sharp reefs 
so frequent in this part of the stream; he shud- 
dered as he watched the fate of many a ledge of 
ice or snow now smoothly gliding on, and isi the 
next moment shivered into ten thousand pieces, 
and lost in the foam and surge of * the dark roll- 
ing river.” He seemed long to weigh within 
himself the hazard of an attempt to cross the 
stream upon these floating islands with the danger 
of a night passed in the forest; for he now knew 
too well, no village lay within miles of him. But 
at last he seemed to have taken his resolution; 
for, drawing his belt tightly around him and 
throwing back his jagd messer, lest it should im- 
pede the free play of his left arm, be seemed to 
prepare himself for the perilous undertaking— 
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this was but the work of one moment—the next | ready, lowered—and the wide gates lay open, 


saw him advancing upon the broad ledge, which, 
frozen to the bank, stretched to a considerable 
distance in the stream. Now arrived, at the 
verge of this, came his first difficulty, for the 
passage was only to be accomplished by spring- 
ing from island to island over the channels of the 
river, which ran narrowly, though rapidly be- 
tween;—the loud crashes which every moment 
interrupted the silence of the night, as each 
fragment broke upon the rocks before him, told 
too plainly what fate awaited him, should he 
either miss his footing, or the ice break beneath 
his weight; in either case death would be inevi- 
table. He once more looked back upon the 
dark forest he had left, and again seemed to he- 
sitate; ‘twas for an instant—with a bold spring 
he cleared the channel. No time was, however, 
given him to look back on the danger he had 
passed: for scarcely had his feet reached their 
landing place, than the ice, yielding to the im- 
pulse of his fall, gave way and separated with a 
loud crash from its connexion with the remaining 
mass, and in an instant was flying down the 
stream, carrying him along with rt—unconscious 
of all around, he was borne onward—the banks 
on either side seemed to fly past him with the 
speed of lightning, and the sound of the river 
now fell upon his ear like the deep rolling of 


artillery; and from this momentary stupor, he 
only awoke to look forward to a death as certain 


as it was awful. The rocks upon which the 
icebergs were dashed and shivered to atoms as 
they struck, were already within sight. Another 
moment and all would be over ;—he thought he 
heard already the rush of the water as the waves 
closed above his head—in an agony of despair he 
turned and looked on every side to catch some 
object of hope or assistance. As he floated on, 
between him and the rock upon which the castle 
stood, now coursed a narrow channel, but yet 
too broad to think of clearing with a single leap. 
Along this came a field of ice, wheeling in all 
the eddies of the river; fe saw that yet he might 
be saved—the danger was dreadful, but still no 
time was now left to think—he dashed his hunt- 
ing spear towards the floating mass, and with the 
strength which desperation only can give, threw 
himself as if on a leaping pole, and cleared both 
the channels in a spring. As he fell almost life- 
less on the bank, he saw the fragment he so 
lately had trusted to, rent into numberless pieces 
—his strength failed, and he sank back upon the 
rock. How long he thus lay he knew not; and 
when he again looked up, all was wrapt in dark- 
ness; the moon had gone down, and nothing re- 
called him toa sense of his situation save the dull, 
monotonous roaring of the Danube, which pour- 
ed its flood quite close to where he lay. 

Light now gleamed brightly from the windows 
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of the castle above him, and he felt fresh courage 


as he thought a place of refuge was so near; 
and although stunned by the violence of the 
shock with which he fell, and half frozen by the 
cold ice which had been his bed, he made towards 
the drawbridge. This, to his surprise, was al- 


As he passed along, he met no one—he at length 
reached a broad stair; ascending this, the loud 
tones of many voices met his ear—he opened a 
door which stood before him, and entered the 
apartment where the family now were assembled 
at supper. 

The possessor of the baronial schloss of Cfer-. 
vitzen, was one of the last remnants of the fendal 
system in Hungary; and to whom, neither the, 
attractions of a court, nor yet the high rank and 
favour so lavishly bestowed upon his countrymen 
—were inducements strong enough to withdraw 
him from that wild and dreary abode, where he 
had passed his youth and his manhood, and »aw 
adhered to in his old age, with an attachment 
which length of years had not rendered less 
binding. The only companion of his solitude 
was a daughter, upon whom he heaped all that 
fondness and affection which the heart, estranged 
from all the werld, can bestow upon one. She 
was, indeed, all that most sanguine wishes could 
devise; beautiful as the fairest of a nation cele- 
brated for the loveliness of its women, and en- 
dowed with all the warmth of heart and suscep. 
tibility of her country. Of the world she was 
ignorant as a child, and long learned to think 
that the mountains which girt their broad valley, 
enclosed all that was worth knowing or loving 
in it. 

Hospitality has not, in Hungary, attained the 
rank of a virtue; it is merely the characteristic 
of a nation. Shelter is so often required and 
afforded to the desolate wanderer, through vast 
and almost uninhabited tracts of mountain and 
forest, that the arrival of a stranger at the even- 
ing meal of a family, would create but little - 
surprise among its members, and in the present 
instance, the intruder might, had he so wished 
it, have supped and rested for the night, and gone 
out on his journey on the morrow, without one 
question as to whence he came, or whither he 
should go. 

But such evidently was not his intention; for 
either not understanding, or if he understood, 
not caring to comply with the hints which were 
given him, to seat himself below the daes, he 
boldly advanced to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, where the baron and his daughter were 
seated upon a platform slightly elevated above 
the surrounding vassals and bondsmen, who 
were assembled in considerable numbers. The 
stranger did not wait until the baron had ad- 
dressed him, but at once said, “ The Graf von 
Sobenstein claims your hospitality here, baron; 
hunting with the imperial suite, I lost my way in 
the forest, and unable to regain my companions, 
I esteem myself fortunate to have reached such 
an asylum.” To this speech, which was made in 
the Hungarian language, the baron replied by 
welcoming after the friendly fashion of his coun- 
try; and then added, in a somewhat severe tone: 
“ A Hungarian, I suppose.”—* A Hungarian by 
birth,” answered the Count, colouring deeply, 
“ but an Austrian by title.” To this there suce 
ceeded a short pause, when the baron again said, 
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“You were hunting with the emperor—-how 
crossed you the Danube? no boat could stem the 
current now.” The count, evidently offended 
at the question of his host, replied, coldly, “On 
the drift ice.’’—* On the drift!” cried the baron, 
aloud. “‘ On the drift ice!” echoed his daughter, 
who had hitherto sat a silent, though attentive 
listener to the dialogue. The count, who had all 
along spoken with the air of a superior to one 
beneath him in rank and station, deigned not to 
enter into any explanation of a feat, the bold 
daring of which warranted incredulity. This 
awkward feeling of some moments duration was 
dispelled by the entrance of a vassal, who came 
in haste to inform the baron, that some person 
who had ijeft the opposite shore of the Danube, 
had been carried down upon the drift; he had 
ever since been in search of him along the bank, 
below the rocks, but in vain. This was enough 
—the count repressed the rising feeling of anger 
that his own short and startling assertion should 
be questioned, and suffered the baron to press 
him down upon a seat beside him, and soon 
forgot, amid the kind inquiries of the baron’s 
daughter, his former cold and distant demeanour; 
he gradually became more and more free and 
unconstrained in manner; and at last so effectu- 
ally had the frank and hospitable air of the baron, 
and the more bewitching naivette and simplicity 
of his daughter gained upon the good opinion of 
their guest, that throwing off Iris reserve, a feel- 
ing evidently more the result of education and 
habit, than natural, he became lively and ani- 
mated—delighted his host by hunting adventures, 
and stories of the mistakes and awkward feats of 
the Austrian nobles in the field, (a grateful theme 
to a Hungariaa,) and captivated the fair Adela, 
by telling of fetes and gay carnivals in Vienna, 
to all of which, though an utter stranger, she 
felt a strong and lively interest in, when narrated 
by one so young and handsome, as he who now 
sat beside her. He also knew many of the 
baron’s old friends and acquaintances, who had 
taken up their residence at the Austrian court; 
and thus conversing happily together, when the 
hour of separation for the night arrived, they 
parted pleased with each other, and inwardly 
rejoicing at the event which had brought about 
the meeting. 

On the following morning the count rose early, 
and quite refreshed from the toils of the preced- 
ing day, descended to the breakfast-room; the 
family had not as yet assembled, and Adela was 
sitting alone in the recess of a window which 
overlooked the Danube; as he approached and 
saluted her, she seemed scarcely able to rouse 
herself from some deep reverie in which she 
appeared to have fallen; and after briefly bidding 
him “ Good morning,” laconically asked, “ Can 
it be that you crossed the stream there?” at the 
same moment pointing to where the river rolled 
on beneath them, in waves of white and toiling 
foam. The count sat down beside her, and nar- 
rated his entire adventure, from the tim he had 
lost sight of his companions; and so earnestly 
did she listen and he speak, that they were un- 





aware of the entrance of the baron, who had 
twice saluted the count, and was now heard for 
the first time, as he entreated him to defer his 
departure for that day at least, pleading the im- 
possibility of venturing on leaving the castle in 
so dreadful a storm of snow and wind. To this 
request, warmly seconded by Adela, the count 
gladly acceded: ere long the baron commended 
his guest to the care of his daughter, and left the 
room. 

To Adela, who was unacquainted with all the 
forms of “ the world,” and knew not any impro- 
priety in the advances she made towards inti- 
macy with her new acquaintance—for she felt 
none—her only aim was to render his imprison- 
ment less miserable, and enable him to while 
away the hours of a winter day with fewer-feel- 
ings of ennui and weariness than otherwise. It 
will not then be wondered at if the day passed 
rapidly over; her songs and legends of her native 
land, found in him an impassioned and delighted 
listener, and, ere he knew it, he was perfectly 
captivated by one of whose very existence but a 
few hours before he was perfectly ignorant. 

It was evident that he felt as flattery, the frank 
and intimate tone she assumed towards him, and 
knew not she would have treated any other simi- 
larly situated, with the same unsuspecting and 
friendly demeanour. It was then with a feeling 
of sorrow, he watched the coming darkness of 
evening. “In afew hours more,” thought he, 
“and I shall be far away, and no more spoken 
of or remembered, than as one of the many who 
came and went again.’”’ The evening passed 
happily as the day had done, and they separated; 
the count having promised not to leave the castle 
the following day until noon, when the baron 
should accompany him, and see him safely on the 
road to Vienna. 

The hour of leave-taking at length arrived, 
and amid the bustle and preparation for depar- 
ture, the count approached a small tower, which 
opening from one of the angles of the apartments, 
served, in time of warfare, to protect that part 
of the building, but which had been devoted to 
the more peaceful office of a lady’s boudoir. 
Here was Adela sitting, her head resting on her 
hand, and her whole appearance divested of that 
gay and buoyant character which had been pe- 
culiarly her own; she rose as he came forward, 
and glancing at his cap, which he held on one 
arm, took hold of his hand, and endeavoured as 
carelessly as possible to allude to his departure: 
but her heart failed, and her low, trembling voice 
betrayed her feeling when she asked—* Will you 
then leave us so suddenly?” The count mut- 
tered something, in which the words—* the em- 
peror—long absence—Vienna,” were alone au- 
dible, and pressing closely that hand, which 
since he last touched it, had never left his, seated 
himself beside her. There was a silence for 
some moments, they would both willingly have 
spoken, and felt their minutes were few, but 
their very endeavours rendered the difficulty 
greater; at length, drawing her more closely to 
him, as he placed one arm around her, he asked 
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—* Will you then soon forget me—shall I be no 
more recollected ?”,—‘* No, no;”’ said she, inter- 
rupting him, hurriedly; “ But will you return, 
as you have already promised ?”—* I do intend, 
but then—”—“* What then?” cried she, after a 
pause, expecting he would finish his sentence. 
He seemed but a moment to struggle with some 
strong feeling, and at last spoke as if he had 
made up his mind to a decided and fixed resolve. 
“ It were better you knew all—I oannot—that is 
—I may not—”—her eyes grew tearful as he 
spoke—he looked—then added—“ I will return 
—at all hazards—but first promise to wear this 
for my sake; it was a present from the emperor;” 
saying which, and unfastening the breast of his 
kurtka, he took from round his neck a gold chain 
to which was fastened a seal ring bearing the 
initial J; “* Wear this,” said he, “ at least till we 
meet again:” for she hesitated, and needed the 
qualification he made, of its being one day re- 
stored, ere she accepted so valuable a present. 

A servant now entered to say that the baron 
was already mounted and waiting; their adieus 
were soon spoken, and the next instant the 
horses were heard galloping over the causey 
which led towards the road to Vienna. She 
gazed after them till the branches of the dark 
wood closed around them, and then saw them no 
more. The baron returned not till late in the 
evening, and spoke only of the day’s sport, and 
merely once alluded to the stranger, and that 
but passingly ; the following day came, and there 
was nothing to convince her that the two pre- 
ceding ones had not been as a dream; so rapidly 
had they passed, and yet so many events seemed 
crowded into this short space. The chain she 
wore alone remained, to assure her of the reality 
of the past. 

Days, weeks, and even months, rolled on, and 
although the count had promised to write, yet no 
letter ever reached them, and now the winter 
was long past and it was already midsummer, 
when the baron and his daughter were strolling 
one evening along a narrow path which flanked 
the Danube. It was the hour of sunset, and all 
was quiet and peaceful as the grave; the very 
birds were hushed upon the boughs, and no 
sound was heard, save the gentle ripple of that 
river whose treacherous surface so lately was 
borne on with the dread roaring of a cataract. 
As they watched the curling eddies broken 
upon the rocks, and then floating in bubbles so 
silently, they stood by the spot where, months 
before, the stranger had crossed the Danube. 
“‘I wonder,” said the Baron, “that he never 
wrote. Did he not promise to do so?”—* Yes,” 
replied she, “‘ he did; but at the same time spoke 
of the possibility of his absence from Vienna, 
perhaps with his regiment, which was, I believe, 
in Gratz. And then, too, we know the courier 
from Buda is not too punctual in his visits te our 
valley.”—** And, in short,” said the Baron, you 
could find at least a hundred reasons for your 
friend not keeping his promise, rather than for a 
moment suspect the real one—that he has for- 
gotten us. Ah, my poor child, I fear you know 





not how little, such a meeting as ours was, will 
impress the mind of one who lives in courts and 
camps, the favoured and honoured of his sove- 
reign. The titled Graf of Austria will think, if 
he ever even returns to the circumstance in his 
memory, that he did the poor Hungarian but too 
much honour, when he accepted of his hospitality. 
And—but stop—did you not see a horseman cross 
the glen there, and then enter yonder coppice? 
There!—there he is again!—I see him now 
plainly. It is the Austrian courier, coming, 
perhaps, to refute all 1 have been telling you. 
I am sure he brings tidings from Vienna, by 
taking that path.” 

The rider to whom their attention was now 
directed, was seen advancing at the full speed 
of his horse, and but a few seconds elapsed ere 
he emerged from the trees. Although at first 
his course had been directed to the castle, it was 
now evident he made for the place where the 
father and daughter stood in breathless anxiety 
for his arrival. As he came nearer, they could 
see that he wore the deeply-sluuched hat and 
long flowing cloak of a courier. Then was there 
no doubt of his being one. He drew nearer and 
nearer, and never slackened his pace, till within 
a few yards of the place where they awaited 
him; then throwing off his hat and cloak, he 
sprang from his horse, and flew into their arms. 
It was the count himself. Exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight burst from both, and, amid a 
thousand welcomes, they took the path back to 
the castle. Questioning and reproaching for 
forgetfulness, with an interest which too plainly 
told how dearly the inquirer felt the implied 
neglect, with many a heartfelt confession of joy 
at the present meeting, filled up the hours till 
they retired for the night. 

When the count found himself alone in his 
chamber, he walked hurriedly to and fro, his 
hands clasped, and his brow knitted; his whole 
air bespeaking the feelings of one labouring 
under some great mental agitation. At length 
he threw himself upon his bed; but when morn- 
ing broke, he rose weary and unrefreshed, and 
had to plead fatigue to the baron, as an excuse 
for not accompanying him on an intended ex- 
cursion for thatday. Another reason might also 
have influenced the count—Adela was again his 
companion for the entire day ; and amid many a 
kind inquiry for his health, and hopes but half 
expressed, that his present stay would recruit 
his strength and vigour, she plainly showed, if 
forgetfulness had existed on either side, it could 
not have been laid to her charge. It was also 
plain that his feeling for her, if not already love, 
was rapidly ripening into it:—and yet there 
came ever across him some thoughts that at 
once damped the very praise he spoke to her, 
and chilled the warm current of affection with 
which he answered her questions. The day 
passed, however, but too rapidly, and another 
followed it, like in all things, save that every 
hour which brought them together, seemed but 
to render them dearer to each other. They rode, 
they walked, they sang, they read together ; and 
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it may be conjectured how rapidly the courtly 
address and polished mind of the count gained 
upon one so susceptible, and so unpractised in 
the world; and in fact, ere the first week of his 


stay passed over, she loved—and more—confessed _ 


to him her love. 

Had she been at all skilled in worldly know- 
ledge, she would have seen that her lover did not 
receive her confession of attachment with all the 
ardour with which he might have heard such an 
avowal—and from one so fair, so young, and so in- 
nocent. But, even as it was, she thought him more 
thoughtful than usual at the moment. He had 
been standing, leaning upon her harp—she had 
ceased playing—and he now held her hand within 
his own, as he pressed for some acknowledgment 
of her feelings for him;—but when she gave it, 
he scarcely pressed the hand which trembled as 
she spoke; and letting it drop, he walked slowly 
to a window, and beveiled his face within his 
hands for some minutes. When he returned 
again to her side, he appeared endeavouring to 
calm his troubled mind, and suppress some sad 
thoughts which seemed to haunt him like spirits 
of evil:—he looked kindly on her, and she was 
happy once more. 

Such was the happy term of their lives, that 
they felt not the time rolling over. A second 
week was already drawing toaclose. As they 
were one morning preparing for an excursion 
into the forest, a servant entered, to announce 
the arrival of a courier from Vienna, with letters 
for the count. He seemed very much agitated 
at the intelligence, and apologizing to Adela, 
and promising to return at once, he ordered that 
the courier should be shown into his apartment. 
As he entered the room afew moments after, 
the courier was seen to issue from the portals of 
the castle, and, at the top of his speed, take the 
road to Vienna. The count had evidently heard 
disagreeable tidings, and strove in vain to con- 
ceal the agitation he laboured under. ‘ No bad 
news from Vienna, I hope,” said she :—“‘ has any 
thing occurred to trouble you there ?”’—“ I am 
recalled,” said he, hastily; “‘ ordered, I know not 
where—perhaps to Poland. However, I am ex- 
pected to join immediately.”—*“ But you will not 
do so?” said the innocent girl, passionately— 
“ you will not go?”—* How am I to help it?” 
answered he.—* Have you not told me,” said she, 
“a thousand times, that the Emperor was your 
friend—that he loved you, and would serve you? 
—Will he not give you leave of absence ?—Oh, 
if he will not hear you, let me entreat him. I 
will fo myself to Vienna—I will myself tell him 
all.—I will fall at his feet and beseech him; and 
if ever an Hungarian girl met with favour in the 
eyes of a monarch who loves her nation, he will 
not refuse me.’’—‘“‘ Adela,” said he, “do not 
speak thus:—I must go—but I hope to obtain 
the leave myself. Come,cheer up. You know 
you may trust me. You believed me once before 
—did I deceive you ?—Pledge me but your word 
not to forget me—to be my own when | return—” 
—* I swear it,” cried she, falling upon his neck, 
“nothing but death shall change me, if even 





that—and if I ever cease to feel for you as 
I do at this moment, you shall hear it from my 
own lips. But let us not speak of that. You 
will come—is it not so? and we shall again be 
happy; and you will never leave methen. As 
she spoke these words, she looked into his face 
with a sad smile, while the tears trickled fast 
down her cheek, and fell upon his shoulder. 

He pressed her hand, and tried to soothe her, 
but in vain. At last he made one desperate 
effort, and pressing her to his bosom, kissed her 
cheek, and, bidding a long and last adieu, he 
hurried from the apartment:—his horse stood 
saddled at the door—he sprang to his seat, and 
was soon far from the Schloss. 

With the departure of him she loved, all hap- 
piness seemed to have fled. The places she used 
with him to visit, in their daily excursions, on 
foot or horseback, served only to call up recol- 
lections of the past, and render her present soli- 
tude more lonely than she had ever felt; and 
after weeks of anxious expectancy, when neither 
letters nor any other tidings of the Count arrived, 
her health gradually declined—her cheek grew 
pale, her eye lustreless, and her step infirm; 
while her low, sad voice told too plainly, the 
wreck of her worldly happiness had been accom- 
plished; and all the misery of hope deferred burst 
on -her, whose path had, until now, been only 
among flowers, and whose young heart had never 
known grief. The summer into the autumn 
flowed, and the winter came; and another sum- 
mer was already at hand; and yet he never re- 
turned: and already the finger of grief had laid 
its heavy and unerring touch upon her frame. 
No longer was she what she had been; and her 
altered appearance at last attracted the attention 
of her father, who had continued to think her 
illness but momentary, but now awoke to the 
sad feeling, that she was dangerously ill, perbaps 
dying, and with all the agony of one who felt that 
he had neglected too long an important duty, he 
determined no longer to delay, but at once set 
out for Vienna, where medical aid could be pro- 
cured; and if the gentle and balmy airs of Italy 
could avail aught, they could at once travel 
southward. She was perfectly passive to the 
proposed excursion; and if she had any objec 
tions, she thought that she might hear some intel- 
ligence of her lover, would have overcome them 
all; so that, ere many days elapsed, they had 
arrived in the Austrian capital. Vienna was at 
this time the scene of every species of festivity 
and rejoicing. That court had just returned 
from an excursion to Carlsbad; and all ranks, 
from the proud noble to the humble bourgeois, 
vied in their endeavours to welcome a monarch, 
who had already given rise to the greatest expec- 
tations. Balls, redoutes, and masquerades, with 
all the other pleasures of a carnival, formed the 
only occupation, and the only theme of conver- 
sation throughout the city. The baron and his 
daughter, however, little sympathizing in a joy 
so strongly in contrast to the sad occasion which 
led them thither, sought and found an hotel, out- 
side the barrier, where they might remain un- 
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known and unmolested, as long as they should 
think proper to remain in the capital. 

They had not been many days in their new 
abode, when tempted one morning by the fine- 
ness of the weather, and Adela feeling herself 
somewhat better, they strolled as far as the Pra- 
ter; but on reaching it, they were much disap- 
pointed in their expectation of quiet and seclu- 
sion, for all Vienna seemed assembled there to 
witness a grand review of the troops, at which 
the emperor was to be present (they, therefore, 
at once determined on retracing their steps, and 
endeavour, if possible, to reach the city before 
the troops should bave left it. With this inten- 
tion they were hastening onward, and had already 
reached the open space where the troops usually 
mancuvred, when they stood for some minutes 
attracted by the beauty of the scene; for already 
heavy masses of cavalry and artillery were to be 
seen as they slowly emerged from the dark woods 
around, taking up their respective stations upon 
the field. Half regretting to lose so splendid a 


spectacle, they were again turning to proceed, 
when a young officer galloping up to the spot 
where they now stood, informed the baron, that 
a trailure regiment was about to take up that 
position on the field, and requested with great 
politeness, that he would accept for himself and 
his daughter, seats upon a platform with sosiie of 


his friends, from which, without danger or iffton- 
venience they might witness the review: this 
invitation politely urged, as well as the fact, that 
they could not now hope to reach the city with- 
out encountering the crowds of soldiery and 
people, induced them to accede, and ere many 
minutes elapsed they were seated on the bal- 
cony. 

The field now rapidly filled. Column after 
column of infantry poured in, and the very earth 
seemed to shake beneath the dense line of cuiras- 
siers, who, in their long drooping cloaks of white, 
looking like the ancient Templars, rode past in 
a smart trot—their attention now was, however, 
suddenly turned from these to another part of 
the field, where a dense crowd of people were 
seen to issue from one of the roads which led 
through the park, and as they broke forth into 
the plain, the air was rent with a tremendous 
shout, followed the moment after by the deafen- 
ing roar of the artillery, and while the loud cry 
of “Der Kaiser,’ “ Leb der Kaiser,” rose to the 
skies from thousands of his subjects—the gor- 
geous housings and golden panoply of the Hun- 
garian hussars, who formed the body guard, were 
seen caracalling upon their beautiful “shimmels,” 
(such is the term given them) and in the midst 
of them rode the emperor himself, conspicuous 
even there for the address and elegance of his 
horsemanship. 

The cavalcade had now reached the balcony 
where the baron and his daughter were sitting ; 
there it halted for several minutes. The emperor 
seemed to be paying his respects to some ladies 
of the court who were there, and they were suffi- 
ciently near to observe that he was uncovered 
while he spoke; but yet, could not clearly discern 





his features. Adda’s heart beat high as she 
thought of one who might at that moment be 
among the train; for she knew that he was the 
personal friend of the emperor and his favourite 
aide-de-camp. ‘The cavalcade now was slowly 
advancing, and stood within a few paces of where 
she was; but at the same time being totally con- 
cealed from her view by the rising up of those 
who sat beside her, in their anxiety to behold 
the emperor. She now, however, rose and lean- 
ed forward; but no sooner had she looked than 
she, with a loud cry, fell fainting back into the 
arms of her father. The suddenness of the ad- 
venture was such, that the baron had not even 
yet seen the emperor, and could but half catch 
the meaning of her words as she dropped lifeless 
upon his neck.—He had been but too often of 
late a witness to her frequent faintings to be 
much alarmed now; and he at once attributed 
her present weakness to the heat and excitement 
of the moment. Now, however, she showed no 
sign of recovering sensibility, but lay cold and 
motionless where she had fallen at first, sum 
rounded by a great number of persons anxiously 
professing aid and assistance; for it was no sooner 
perceived that they were strangers, than car- 
riages were offered on all sides to convey them 
home, and glad to avail himself of such a civility 
at the moment, the baron disengaged himself 
from the crowd, and carried the still lifeless girl 
to a carriage. 

During the entire way homeward, she lay in 
his arms speechless and cold—she answered him 
not as he called her by the most endearing 
names; and at last he began to think he never 
again should hear her voice, when she slowly 
raised her eyes and gazed on him with a wild 
and vacant stare—she passed her hands across 
her forehead several times, as if endeavouring to 
recollect some horrid and frightful dream; and 
then muttering some low, indistinct sound, sank 
back into her former insensibility. 

When they reached home, medical aid was 
procured; but ’twas too plain the lovely girl had 
received some dreadful mental shock, and they 
knew not how to administer to her. She lay thus 
for two days, and on the morning of the third, as 
the heart-broken and wretched father who had 
never left her bedside, gazed upon the wreck of 
his once beauteous child—the warm tears falling 
fast upon her cheek; what was his joy to discover 
symptoms of returning animation. She moved 
—her bosom gently heaved and fell; and raising 


* one arm, placed it round her father’s neck, and 


smiling, drew him gently towards her—with what 
an ecstacy cf joy he watched the signals of re- 
covering life; and as he knelt to kiss her, he 
poured forth his delight in almost incoherent 
terms. As consciousness gradually returned, he 
told her of her long trance, and of his parental 
fears. He told her of his determination that she 
should mix in the gaieties of the capital on her 
recovery, and said, that if she had been strong 
enough, that very evening she should accompany 
him to a grand masked ball given by the empe- 
ror to his subjects. Her face, which had hitherto 
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been pale as marble, now suddenly became suf- 
fused with an unp~‘. .al glow—a half suppressed 

shriek escaped —the smile faded from her 

lips—her eyes giadually closed, and the pallid 

hue of death again resumed its dominion. It was 

but a transient gleam. The hopes of the fond 

father were crushed to the earth, and the house 

became a scene of wailing and lamentation. 

Since the review, Vienna continued the scene 
of every species of gaiety and dissipation. The 
emperor was constantly on foot or horseback 
throughout the city, and nothing was wanting on 
his part to court popularity among all classes of 
his subjects; and with this intention, a masque- 
rade was to be given at the palace, to which all 
ranks were eligible; and great was the rejoicing 
in Vienna, as a mark of such royal condescen- 
sion and favour. The long-wished-for evening 
at length arrived, and nothing could equal the 
splendour of the scene. The magnificent saloon 
of the palace, lighted by its myriads of coloured 
lamps shone like a fairy palace, while no cos- 
tume, from the rude garb of the wanderer through 
the plains of Norway, to the gorgeous display of 
oriental grandeur, were wanting to so delightful 
aspectacle. Here stood a proud Hungarian, in 
all the glitter of his embroidered pelisse and gold- 
tasseled boots; and here a simply clad hunter 
from the Tyrol, with his garland of newly- 
plucked flowers in his bonnet; while, ever and 
anon, the tall, melancholy, and dark-visaged 
Pole, strode by with all the proud bearing and 
lofiy port, for which his countrymen are cele- 
brated. There were bands of dancers from 
Upper Austria, and musicians from that land of 
song, Bohemia. The court had also, on this 
occasion, adopted the costume of various foreign 
nations. All beheld the sovereign, and could 
address him, as he, in compliance with etiquette, 
was obliged to remain unmasked. 

As the evening advanced, he seized a moment 
to leave the saals, and habit himself in domino; 
under which disguise, after many ludicrous ren- 
contres with his friends, he was leaning listlessly 
against a pillar near where a number of Hun- 
garian peasants were dancing. Their black 
velvet boddices so tightly laced with bright chains 
of silver, and blood-red calpacks, reminded him 
of having seen such before. The train of thoughts 
thus excited, banished all recollection of the 
scene around him :—the music and the dance he 
no longer minded. All passed unheeded before 
his eyes; and, lost in reverie, he stood in com- 
plete abstraction. A vision of his early days 
came over him; and not last, but mingling with 
his dream of all beside, the image of one once 
dearly loved! He heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
and was about to leave the spot, and drown all 
recollection in the dissipation of the moment, 
when he was accosted by one whom he had not 
before seen. Considering her, perhaps, as one 
of the many who were indulging in the badinage 
and gaiety of the place, he wished to pass on; 
but then there was that in the low plaintive tone 
in which she spoke, that chained him to the spot. 
The figure was dressed in deep black; the heavy 











folds of which concealed the form of the wearer 
as perfectly as did the black hood and mask her 
face and features. She stood for a moment 
silently before him, and then said, “Can the 
heart of him whom thousands rejoice to call their 
own, be sad amid a scene like this?” 

“ What mean you?” cried he. “ How knew 
you me?” 

“ How knew I thee?” she repeated in a low, 
melancholy tone. 

There was something in the way these few 
words were uttered, which chilled his very life’s 
blood; and yet he knew not wherefore. Wishing, 
however, to rally his spirits, he observed, with an 
assumed carelessness, “‘ My thoughts had ram- 
bled far from hence, and I was thinking of—” 

“ Of those you had long forgotten—is it not?” 
said the mask. 

“ How?” cried he; “what means this? You 
have roused me to state of frightful uncertainty, 
and I must know more of you ere we part.” 

“* That shall you do,” said the mask; “‘ but my 
moments are few, and I would speak with you 
alone. Saying which she led the way, and he 
followed to a small cabinet, which leading off 
one angle of the salon, descended into a secluded 


_ court-yard of the palace. A single carriage now 


stood at the entrance, and as the emperor enter- 
ed a small remote apartment, the thought of 
some deception being practised on him, made 
him resolve not to leave the palace. The Mask 
was now standing beside a marble table, a small 
lamp the only light of the apartment. She 
turned her head slowly round as if to see if any 
one was a listener to their interview; on per- 
ceiving that they were alone, she laid her hand 
gently upon his arm:—he shuddered from some 
indescribable emotion as he felt the touch; but 
spoke not. There was a silence of some mo- 
ments. “I have come to keep my promise,” 
said the Mask in the same low voice in which 
she at first addressed him. ‘“‘ What promise have 
you made?” said the emperor, agitated; “ I can 
bear this no longer.” —‘ Stay! stop!” cried she 
gently; and the voice in which that word was 
uttered, thrilled to his inmost heart: it was a voice 
well known, but long forgotten. 

““ To keep a promise am 1 come—bethink thee, 
is there no debt of uttered vows unpaid then? 
Have you all now you ever wished for, ever 
hoped ?” 

He groaned deeply. 

“ Alas!” he exclaimed involuntarily, “ that 1 
could be spared that thought! Ido remember 
oné—but——”’ 

“ Then hear me, false-hearted! She whoonce 
loved thee, loves thee no more: her vows are 
broken—broken as her heart. She has redeemed 
her pledge—farewell!” and the voice with which 
the word was uttered faltered and died away in 
almost a whisper. 

He stood entranced—he spoke not—moved 
not: the hand which leaned upon his arm now 
fell listlessly beside him, and the Mask made a 
gesture of departure. 

“Stay!” cried he. “ Not so—you leaye not 
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thus. Let me know who you are, and why you 
come thus?” and he lifted his hand to withdraw 
her mask by force. But she suddenly stept back, 
and waving him back with one hand, said in a 
low and hollow voice, “ ’Twere better you saw 
me not. Ask it not, I pray you, sir, for your 
own sake, ask it not—my last, my only prayer!” 
and she again endeavoured to pass him as he 
stood between her and the small door which led 
towards the court-yard. 

“You go not hence, till I have seen you un- 
vei),” he said in a voice of increased agitation. 

The Mask then lifting the lamp which stood 
by with one hand, with the other threw back the 
hood which concealed her face. He beheld her 
—he knew her—she was his own, lost, betrayed 
Adela—not as he first found her; but pale, pale 
as the marble by which she stood—her lips co- 
lourless; and her eye beamed on him lustreless 
and cold as the grave, of which she seemed a 
tenant. The heart which was proof against 
death in a hundred forms, now failed him. The 
great king was a miserable heart-stricken man 
—he trembled—turned—and fell fainting to the 
ground! 

When he recovered, he threw his eyes wildly 
around, as if to see some one whom he could rot 
discover. He listened—all was silent, save the 
distant sounds of festivity and the hum of glad- 
some voices. Pale and distracted he rushed from 
the spot, and summoning to his own apartment a 
few of his confidentials, he related to them his 
adventure from its commenceinent. In an in- 
stant a strict search was set on foot. Many had 
seen the Mask, though none spoke to her; and 
no one could tell when or how she had disap- 
peared. The emperor at last bethought him of 
the carriage which stood at the door—it was 
gone. Some thought it had been a trick played 
off on one so celebrated for fearlessness as the 
emperor. Accordingly, many took the streets 
which led from the court-yard and terminated in 
the Augustine kirch and monastery. This way 
only could the carriage have gone; and they had 
not proceeded far when the rattling of the wheels 
met their ears—they listened, and as it came 
nearer, found it was the same carriage which 
stood at the portal. The driver was interrogated 
as to where he had been. He told them that a 
mask, dressed in black, had left the Saal, and 
bid him drive to the church of the Augustine, 
and that he had seen her enter an hotel adjacent. 

The emperor, accompanied by two friends 
masked, bent their steps to the hotel. He in- 
quired of the inmates, and then learnt his vicinity 
to his noble and ill-requited Hungarian host, and 
his loved and lost Adela. Few, however humble, 
would at that moment have exchanged state with 
the Monarch of Austria and Hungary, for re- 
morse bound him down like a stricken reed. 

“* Lead me to the baron,” he cried hastily, un- 
able to bear the weight of recollection. 

The man shook his head. “ Noble sir,” said 
he, “ the baron lies on a bed of sickness: since 
this morning he has uttered no word; I fear he 
will never rise again.” 





——__ 


“ His daughter—lead me to her—quick!” 

** Alas, sir, she died this morning!” 

“Liar! slave!” cried the emperor, in a pa- 
roxism of grief and astonishment, “ but an hour 
since 1 saw her living! Dare not tamper with 
me!” 

The man stared incredulously, and pointed to 
the staircase, and taking a lamp he beckoned 
him to follow. He led the way in silence up the 
broad staircase and through the long corridor, 
until he stopped at a door which he gently open- 
ed, and making the sign of the cross, entered the 
room—they followed. The apartment was light- 
ed with wax-lights, and at one extremity, on a 
large couch, laid two females buried in sleep. 
At the other end was a bed with the curtains 
drawn closely around; wax-lights were burning 
at the head and foot. The emperor with an 
unsteady step approached the bed, and with a 
trembling hand drew aside the curtain. There, 
extended on a coverlid of snowy whiteness, laid 
the object of his solicitude, and at her feet were 
the mask and domino! He thought she slept, 
and in the low, tender accent with which he first 
won her young heart, he breathed her name; but 
there was no response. He took her hand—it 
was cold, and fell from his nerveless grasp. He 
gazed stedfastly on her countenance—it was pale 
as, when lifting her mask, she met his astonished 
gaze. But this was no trance—her eyes were 
now closed for ever—her heart had ceased to 
beat—she was beautiful, though in death! Her 
arms were crossed upon her bosom, and on the 
fingers of her right-hand was entwined a chain 
of gold with a signet ring! None could see the 
scalding tears that were shed, or knew the bitter 
and agonizing remorse that tore the bosom of the 
emperor, as gazed for the last time on the pallid 
features of one, perhaps the only one, who had 
ever loved him for himself alone. Forgetful of 
his state—forgetful of all but his own heart—he 
knelt by the side of the dead, and never were 
accents of contrition more sincerely breathed by 
human being than by that monarch in his hour 
of humiliation. 

:”“ = * * * * . * 

Years rolled on. The old baron and his daugh- 
ter sleep side by side in the cemetery of St. Au- 
gustine’s monastery. They left no kindred; he 
was the last of his race; and the old castle on the 
Danube soon fell into decay, and became an 
outlaw’s den. The emperor recovered in time 
his gaiety amidst the blandishments of his court; 
but as often as the season of the chase returned, 
his nobles remarked that he was never more the 
same light-hearted and reckless sportsman. Few 
knew why; but the associations were too strong 
—he could never banish from his mind the part- 
ing look of her who he had first met in the dark 
forests of Hungary. 

—— 

If I could choose my readers, I would not wish 
the most ignorant nor the most learned to read 
my works ; not the former, for they would not do 
me justice, and not the latter, because I could 
not sufficiently please them. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On the opposite page is old Sir Peveril! Many 
a time has he figured on canvas or paper, in 
stone, bronze, or plaster, in oil or water-colours, 
lithographed, copper-plated, mezzotinted, in all 
the variety of manner that the art of the sculp- 
tor, the founder, the modeller, the painter, the 
etcher, the engraver, the whole tribe of the imi- 
tators of the face divine, could display him. He 
has hung in the chamber of kings, and decorated 
the door of the ale-house—has graced the bou- 
doir of beauty, and perambulated the streets, 
borne upon the head of a swarthy Italian pedlar. 
He has been depicted in ail moods and all pos- 
tures; but we venture to say, that the Baronet, 
as he really looked, was never so exactly put 
before the public as we now see him. 

There he is, as he used to saunter about his 
grounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his hand, 
dressed in his old green shooting-jacket, telling 
old stories of every stone and bush, and tree and 
stream, in sight—tales of battles and raids—or 
ghosts and fairies, as the case may be, of the days 
of yore, 





“* Ere Scotland's griefs began, 
When every man you met had killed his man!” 


Every thing is correct in the picture, from the 
peak of his head down to his very cudgel ; and if 
the dogs are not as authentic altogether as their 
master, they may serve as types to show that he 
was fond of being so attended. 











HINDOO SUPERSTITIONS. 

BENG invited by the Hindoos of our corps to see 
the ceremony of walking through the fire, I mount- 
ed my horse, accompanied by Capt. Pepper, and 
rode to the spot, in rear of the native lines, where 
an oblong pit was prepared, eighteen feet by 
twelve. I am not aware of its depth, because, on 
our arrival, it was full of live coals perfectly red 
hot. A procession then arrived on the oppositeside, 
and every one of them either walked or danced 
deliberately through the fire lengthways, having 
only two landing places in the centre of each of 
the smallest faces. This fire was actually so in- 
tense that we could not approach its margin, but 
sat on our horses at a few yards distance, watch- 
ing every motion. I had seen a little, and heard 
much more of this strange feat, but never had 
such an opportunity of positive proof before. It 
was in the middle of the Hooly feast, and, I un- 
derstood, the particular ceremony was in honour 
of the small-pox deity, Mariamah, to whom they 
sacrifice a cock, before they venture into the 
furnace. Then, besmeared all over with some 
yellow stuff, they go back and forward, both 
quick and slow, without any apparent suffering; 
and one man carried an infant on his shoulders, 
which did not even cry. The puppets of this 
extraordinary show were of all ages; and I sawa 
very fine boy slip down at the landing-place, and 
the others pulled him up uninjured immediately. 
It remains for chemists to explore the nature of 
the stuff with which they are besmeared. 








THE EXILES RETURN. 
Dear scene of my childhood! dear land of my home! 
How gladly I hie o’er the ocean’s white foam— 
How gladly I pass o’er the bark-bearing wave— 
For I long to behold thee, green land of the brave! 


I have been with the Gaul o'er his vine-covered plains, 

I have been with the Swiss in his ivy-clad fanes, 

With the Switzer I’ ve climbed o’er his mountains of snow, 
And heard the dread avalanche thunder below. 


I’ve knelt by the grave of the mighty-armed Tell, 

I have heard the loud Tocsin chime Poland’s death-knell, 
I have seen Russia's despot his red sceptre wave— 

Then, then did I think on thee, land of the brave! 


Unheeded I've passed o'er the Euxine’s biack strand, 
Unheeded I’ve passed through hot Araby’s sand, 
Unmindful I’ve passed by the great Prophet's grave— 
For thou wert far dearer, green land of the brave! 


I’ve feasted in Persia’s magnificent halls, 

I’ve wandered alone by her wild water-falls, 

I’ve worn the bright diamonds of Oman’s green sea— 
But the trefoil of Erin was dearer to me. 


Ah, yes! I have been in the vale of Cashmere, 

Whose waters received a poor wanderer’s tear, 

Through the wide world I’ve wandered o’er mountain and 
wave— 

And ne’er found thy equal, green land of the brave! 


Then Erin, receive me, a wandering child, 

Who fied from the home of his fathers, exiled; 

© Erin! receive him, allot him a grave, 

Let him res in thy bosom, green lasid of the brave! 











THE SNOW-sFLAKE. 


“ Now, ifI fall, will it be my lot 
To be cast in some lone, and lovely spot, 
To melt, and to sink, unseen, or forgot? 
And there will my course be ended ?” 
*T was this, a feathery Snow-Flake said, 
As down through measureiess space it strayed, 
Or, as half by dalliance, half afraid, 
It seemed in mid air suspended. 


** Oh! no,” said the Earth, “ thou shalt not lie 

Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 

Thou pure and delicate child of the sky! 
For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 

But then I must give thee a lovelier form— 

Thou wilt not be part of the wintry storm, 

But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 
And the.flowers from my bosom are peeping! 


* And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 

Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 

In the jessamine-bloom, the annemone, 
Ox aught of thy spotless whiteness: 

To melt, and be cast in a glittering bead, 

With the pearls, that the night scatters over the mead, 

In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling brightness.”’ 


“ Then I will drop,” said the trusting Flake; 
* But bear in mind, that the cheice I make 
Is not in the flowers, nor the dew to wake; 

Nor the mist that shall pass with the morning. 
For, things ofthyself, they expire with thee; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
They rise and will live, from the dust set free, 

To the regions above returning.” 
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WEALTH AND MISERY. 


Istoop alone :—around me lay the most beau- 
tiful scene which imagination can conceive—na- 
ture seemed to have lavished all her splendour, 
and art all her ingenuity, to create a paradise on 
earth, to realise for guilty man the garden plant- 
ed by the hand of the Almighty for a sinless and 
perfect creature. A gently sloping plain swept 
upwards from the banks of a majestic river; its 
deep channel was, on the opposite side, overhung 
by a tall cliff, whose summit seemed bending to 
contemplate its imposing picture in the broad 
mirror bencath. The forest tree had shot its 
gnarled and stubborn roots into the large fissures, 
and the wild vines hung gracefully upon the 
front, like a coronet of emeralds upon the brow 
of beauty. Nota human being but myself was 
to be seen, and no voice but that of the nightin- 
gale came upon the ear. The proud peacock 
raised his rainbow plumage—the bird of paradise 
perched upon a bough, in conscious dignity, and 
the startled pheasant fled to the covert of the 
grove. A marble temple gleamed in the last 


rays of the summer’s sun, and the silver sound of 
gurgling water echoed in the cool grotto. A 


flight of polished steps led into an extensive por- 
tico, that entirely surrounded the splendid man- 
sion, supporting with Corinthian columns a richly 
ornamented ceiling. The walls of the first saloon 
were hung with matchless paintings; the most 
exquisite statues graced the apartment, and the 
stairs were guarded by sculptured images of 
Venus and Diana. A chamber came next, hung 
with Jebelin tapestry of light blue, worked with 
silver and the richest dyes, representing the fairy 
residence where I then was. 

No one had been encountered in my passage, 
and I was about to penetrate still further, when 
a heavy groan startled me, and caused me to 
listen attentively. ‘ What then,” said I, “can 
misery dwell in such a palace, where there is 
nothing to remind one of the troubles of the 
world, where it seems as if every want would be 
satisfied by some magic power, where the eye 
and the ear may enjoy one continued feast of 
happiness.” The groan was repeated, and it ap- 
peared to come from an adjoining chamber. I 
hesitated to enter, before seeing my old friend 
and associate, but, hoping to be able to render 
some assistance to the sufferer, I opened the door 
and stood beyond its threshold: it was so dark 
that, at first, objects could not be distinguished, 
but I felt under my feet the yeilding texture of a 
Turkey carpet. By degrees my eyes became 
accustomed to the scanty light, anda dim ontline 
of the room could be seen. The furniture of this 
chamber was more gorgeous than in any of those 
which I had passed, and especially a couch, near 
which I stood, Jost in wonder and admiration. It 
was surmounted by a canopy, the hangings were 
of purple velvet, fringed with gold, and the co- 
vering of the most costly satin, trimmed with lace. 


. 





The other decorations corresponded with these 
in splendour; but my attention was soon directed 
to the occupant of the bed, who was evidently 
just awaking from an uneasy and unrefreshing 
slumber. He addressed me by name, and I 
found to my astonishment that it was my good 
friend, the happy owner of all this magnificence, 
that now lay before me. An incurable gout bad 
seized and paralyzed nearly all his limbs, and so 
affected his eyes that the unbroken light of day 
was tormenting and insupportable. For some 
days I remained with him, endeavouring to as- 
suage his pains, and to cheer him with the pros- 
pect of recovery. But he would take no conso- 
lation, and lightly treated the hope that I had 
held out, desiring only to be released from his 
sufferings by the hand of death. I saw that bodily 
sorrow was but a small portion of the heavy load 
that weighed upon him, and crushed him in the 
dust of affliction; and, knowing the prosperity 
which had attended his affairs, was at a loss to 
conceive the source of his melancholy. He every 
day lost strength, and plainly ceuld not long sur- 
vive, although the acuteness of his pain gradually 
diminished. He seemed anxious to relieve his 
mind, and I met the desire by conjuring him to 
conceal nothing from one who had owed to him 
his success, and felt the deepest interest in his 
welfare. He acknowledged the kindness, and 
at intervals gave me a history of his life, which I 
will relate connectedly, and, asnearly as possible, 
in his own words. It is as follows: 

“1 am the son of an honest but unfortunate 
trader; my parents died while I was yet young, 
leaving, besides, only a daughter. She was 
compelled to seek her livelihood by the labour 
of her hands, while I was protected by a distant 
relation, a merchant in the city of Hamburg.— 
My talents for business were respectable, and 
what there was wanting of ability I made up by 
attention and fidelity, yet found time to avail my- 
self of every opportunity for the acquisition of 
useful and agreeable knowledge. My zeal was 
not long unrewarded: I was soon distinguished 
above my companions, and entrusted with affairs 
of importance, which it pleased Heaven to pros- 
per, even beyond the expectation of my master. 
Thus my acquaintance became more numerous, 
my station in life was one of influence, and, with 
the partnership into which my kind relation soon 
received me, I obtained wealthand independence. 
Business rendered it necessary to travel, and 
thus my mind was enriched with the fruits of 
observation, my ideas became more expanded 
and comprehensive, my character gained stabi- 
lity, my transactions were performed with addi- 
tional ease, and all professed towards me senti- 
ments of respect and esteem. The rich sought 
me to gain by my experience; the poor never 
found my hand closed against them; I loved to 
cheer the heart of the mourner, and the orphan 
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was not thrust away without relief; for I thought 
of my own lot of wretchedness, and the kind 
hand that was extended for my safety. My sister 
was married to a worthy curate, and all was 
cheerful and void of care. 

“ Some years after, my partner became ill— 

his physicians resorted to every expedient, but 
in vain; they could not avert the stroke of the 
universal destroyer, who only gave his victim 
time to designate the depository of his will, 
before he summoned him away from earth. This 
instrument named me the sole heir of the immense 
possessions of the deceased, while it excluded a 
nephew and niece from all participation, because 
they refused to conform to the wishes of their 
uncle while alive, and, by an improper course of 
life, gave evidence of the slight esteem they set 
by his instructions. The last duties had been 
paid to my benefactor, and I could look calmly 
upon my situation, so highly exalted above the 
most extravagant anticipations that could possi- 
bly have been indulged. But alas! I little knew 
the dangerous snare that was weaving around 
my feet. The nearest relations of my deceased 
friend, his nephew and niece, had excited his in- 
dignation; they had contracted debts to a vast 
amount, looking forward confidently to the inhe- 
ritance of his wealth. You may easily imagine 
their consternation and anger at the bitter disap- 
pointment they now experienced, execrating me 
with the direst hatred, and cursing the memory 
of their uncle. But their animosity was not con- 
fined to words, they used the most strenuous 
exertions to set aside the will, even branding me 
with the accusation of forgery. But all was in 
vain, my claim was firmly established, and they 
were forced to fly from the pursuit of their rapa- 
cious creditors, who had allowed them some 
tranquillity while the cause was pending ;—re- 
port said they had sailed for England. 

“ T now took undisturbed possession of my for- 
tune, which daily increased by diligence and the 
blessing of Heaven. A beautiful and amiable 
wife heightened my enjoyment, and gave new 
charms to every thing around. Two years pass- 
ed away, and a son and daughter smiled upon 
me. Could I be otherwise than happy? Then 
it was that I built this residence, and, guided by 
the exquisite taste of my lovely wife, made it all 
you see, lavishing every decoration that she could 
devise to increase its magnificence. There, in 
the bosom of my family, surrounded by intelligent 
and agreeable friends, I enjoyed the purest feli- 
city, far surpassing what the most extravagant 
of my youthful dreams had pictured. I conversed 
with my beloved wife, dandled my children on 
my knee, and imagined that an immortal paradise 
was before me, of which I was the lord. But the 
gifts I had received turned away my eyes from 
the hand that gave, and, proud in present pos- 
session, I forgot the mutability of human happi- 
ness. Alas! when that which I most valued was 
wrested away, then first did I think of God, and 
my stricken heart looked up to Him, whom I had 
forgotten in my joy., Six years I had lived in 
this most happy situation, when affairs of impor- 





tance rendered my presence necessary in Lon- 
don for several months. It was the first time I 
had been absent from my family. The gaiety, 
the bustle, the pleasures of the great city, had no 
charms for me; my soul longed for the hour of 
return with restless impatience; the anguish of 
some dark presentiment tortured it unceasingly; 
I hastened my preparations, and was about to go 
on board the vessel that should bear me to the 
dear embrace of those I loved:—In passing am 
open square, I saw the officers of justice about to 
execute two highway robbers, and, as I could 
not bear the thought of witnessing the death of a 
fellow creature, I hurried rapidly away, but was 
arrested by hearing that one of the culprits was 
a German.—Imagine my consternation when it 
was told me that his name was Olivier, the very 
name of the man who had been disinherited in my 
favour. I combatted the impression, however, 
but felt irresistibly attracted to remain where I 
was standing, to discover the truth, and, if possi- 
ble, throw off the horrid feeling that beset me. 
Casting my eyes upon the scaffold, I recognised 
too clearly in the disordered mien of the prisoner 
the well known features of the disinherited! I 
was thunderstruck at this discovery, and hasten- 
ed home, without knowing whither I went or 
what had happened to me; and scarcely had E 
recovered from the dismay into which I was 
plunged, when I received a letter from my wife, 
informing me that our daughter had been seized 
with a malignant fever and now lay at the point 
of death, and that symptoms of the same disease 
had become visible upon our son. In ordinary 
circumstances such news would have extremely 
terrified me, but at this moment they crushed 
and overwhelmed me completely. It seemed as 
if the unhappy fate of the robber and the danger 
of my children stood in sad connexion; an idea 
that had more than once flitted dimly across my 
mind, now stood horribly plain before me. Thou 
art the cause, said I to myself, thou art the fatal 
cause of his crime and his untimely death; thou 
mightest have spared of thy riches to save this 
unfortunate man, but thou did’st never speak 
one word for him, nor endeavour to reconcile 
him to his uncle: now, when despair has driven 
him from his native land, he suffers for a crime 
to which his poverty impelled him—that poverty 
which thou mightest have relieved; for thy in- 
difference to his misfortune thou dost pay a dou- 
ble penance. 

“TI seemed to tread on thorns till I was on 
board the vessel, and there the image of my 
children was before my eyes. Perhaps their 
pure spirits, already loosed from their earthly ha- 
bitation, were hovering around me, while I was 
driving about upon the open sea, almost distract- 
ed with anxiety and fear. No sooner had I dis- 
embarked than I hastened to my country house. 
It was a starless and cloudy night, and I saw 
from a distance one part of the house brilliantly 
illuminated, and in the other an occasional light 
moving to and fro. “ Ah!” exclaimed I, “they 
have expected my coming, and love has prompt- 
ed this display; soon shall I fold my darlings in 
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my arms, and forget my gloomy anticipations.” 
Although the carriage moved very fast, it seemed 
to me to stand still. At length we arrived. I 
flew up stairs. Nobody met me. 
open the illumined saloon, and saw my wife—in 
her coffin! 


I hastily threw 


I knew no more for many days—a | 


delirium had come upon me—I raged like a | 


madman, till nature exhausted, sunk under the 
stroke, and I again breathed the air of hope. 
But I had not yet emptied the cup of my suffer- 
ings. From that time my house, which had been 


the dwelling of joy and contentment, seemed to | 
me an open grave that had swallowed my be- | 
loved. Wherever I bent my steps, wherever I | 


turned my eyes, I saw nought but the traces of | 


departed joys, over which I heaved many a vain 
sigh, and shed rivers of unavailing tears. But 
even this melancholy pleasure was denied me— 
the dreadful figure of Olivier haunted me con- 
tinually. Sleeping or waking, it was still the 
same. How often did | leap trembling from my 
bed, the cold sweat pouring from every limb, 
when I thought I saw him strangling my children, 
or throwing them into the flames of my house, 
while he struggled with me, and demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, justice and restitution. Even 
then I could have been happy, had the voice of 
conscience acquitted me. I could not reproach 
myself with acquiring the will of my friend in an 
unlawful manner, but I had done nothing to mi- 
tigate the severity of a resolution which 1 knew 
he had formed, nor had I sought in any manner 
to compensate those whom I had supplanted. 
This omission tormented me, and I laid to myself 
the guilt of Olivier and his death. It wasin vain 
that I combatted against this thought, it always 
returned again, and if driven away by day, it re- 
coiled with fearful violence to break the slum- 





bers of the night. I recollected that Olivier had 
asister. This idea fell upon my heart with new 
force, while it spread a weak glimmering of 
consolation there. ‘ God be praised,’ I exclaim. 
ed—‘I will yet save her, wherever she may be.’ 
Locking my secret intention within my own 
breast, I hastened to London, and, with unspeak.- 
able pains, gained some slight intelligence of the 
person I was seeking, which, however, could 
serve to cheer me but little, for she had gone to 
America. Thither I followed her. In New York 
it was my fortune to light upon some traces of 
her path. I heard of her poverty and ber crime; 
and there too, did'I hear her last curse ring in my 
ears, as she died a victim to vice engendered by 
despair. I returned home more disconsolate 
than ever; worn down with the many journeys 
I had undertaken, and the many dangers and 
sorrows 1 had experienced. My strength de- 
cayed, and I became the helpless creature you 
behold me: this house that once resounded only 
to songs of joy, is now a desert, whose silence is 
broken only by my anguished complainings; my 
riches are hateful to me, and my only hope is cea- 
tred upon death, which will release me from my 


| sufferings, and lead me back to the arms of my 





wife and my beloved children. I thank God 
that my hour is near at hand, that I can look 
forward to the joys of heaven, and the calm rest 
of the silent grave.” 

Thus may the narrow and dark tomb havea 
closer hold upon the desires of man, than the 
most brilliant palace ; so little happiness can ex- 
ternal good confer, if unaccompanied by that 
highest good, that internal tranquillity, that peace 
with ourselves, arising from the testimony of a 


clear conscience. 
Ez. 





MADAME DE STAEL AND HER FATHER. 


Tue following is given by Madame Junot as 


** The inmates assembled together at break- 


an extract from a MS. narrative of the mode of | fast, which always consisted of coffee, in Madame 


life of Necker and Madame de Stael, at Coppet, 
at the early period of the Empire: 

“ The tall majestic figure of Madame Necker 
intervened like a marble statue between M. 
Necker and his daughter. Thus, as long as 


| 


Madame Necker lived, there was an appearance | 


of restraint, and want of harmony in the family 
circle. On the death of his wife, M. Necker 
urged his daughter to come and reside at Cop- 
pet; and he devoted all his attention—I had 
almost said all his gallantry—to render his home 
agreeable to Madame de Stael. 

“* The interior of Coppet presented an aspect 
of dullness and formality. It had seldom any 
appearance of bustle or gaiety. Tomeits great 
attraction consisted in the prodigious union of 
talent caused by the presence of M. Necker, 
Madame de Stael, and M. Benjamin Constant, 
who then lived at Coppet. 





de Stael’s chamber. This meal was often pro- 
longed for two hours; for we bad no sooner sat 
down than Madame de Stael would start a ques- 
tion, more frequently relating to literature or 
philosophy than politics. This she did out of de- 
licacy to the feelings of her father, whose career 
in the field of politics had come to so unfortunate 
aclose. But let the subject be what it might, it 
was sure to be discussed with inconceivable fer- 
tility of imagination and depth of thought. In 
short, it was an intellectual banquet, at which all 
that the human mind could conceive or create 
was abundantly served up. In these literary and 
philosophical disputes, Madame de Stael had a 
decided superiority over her father in quickness 
of perception, readiness of expression, and elo- 
quence. But whenever she was about to seize 
the palm of victory, she always appeared re- 
strained by a.feeling of filial respect, Asif fear- 
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ful of the success she had obtained, she would 
with admirable dexterity and grace commit her- 
self in an error, for the purpose of resigning to 
her antagonist the glory of the victory. But that 
antagonist was her father; and he was the only 
person to whom she ever conceded sucif an ad- 
vantage. 

“ After breakfast, the party separated until 
dinner, which was constantly accompanied by 
disputes between M. Necker and several deaf 
and ill-tempered maitres-d’hotel, the remnants of 
a system which M. Necker himself had over- 
thrown, and who in their embroidered coats had 
followed his fortunes to Coppet. The afternoon 
was devoted to study until seven o’clock, when 
whist was commenced. This was always a 
stormy game: M. Necker and his daughter in- 
variably quarrelled, lost their tempers, and left 
the table with the determination of never again 
playing together. But in spite of this, the game 
was daily resumed. The rest of the evening was 
passed in agreeable conversation. 


“* With the exception of a few excursions, Ma- 


dame de Stael in this manner spent eight years 
of her life; alternately devoting herself to the 
society of her father and the education of her 
children. At this period, too, she wrote what 
may be termed her works of the second-rate 
class—viz: On the Influence of the Passions; 
On Literature; and lastly, Delphine. 

“ After the death of M. Necker, in 1804,* 
Madame de Stael, finding herself relieved from 
all restraint, and the mistress of a splendid for- 
tune, aspired to figure upon the stage of polities. 
To this she was urged by a vivid recollection of 
the commencement of the revolution, the date of 
her first acquaintance with the world, and her 
early success. She was enticed to enter this 
arena by the desire of exercising the power 
which she regarded as an attribute of her supe- 
rior genius. 

“‘ But this love of authority took possession of 
her at a fatal moment, viz. at a time when all the 
efforts of an herculean government were exerted 
to free society from the action of individual in- 
fluence, and to concentrate all power in itself. 
Thus a contest ensued between the individual 
influence which Madame de Stael wished to ex- 
ercise, and the resistance which was opposed by 
the government of the empire. This contest 
lasted eight years, at the expiration of which 
time Madame de Stael withdrew from this con- 
flict between a stupendous moral pewer and a 
physical power stronger than had ever before 
existed. 

* During this period Madame de Stael pub- 
lished Corinne, and her great work on Ger- 
many; the materials for the latter she collected 
in journeys undertaken to escape from the 
imperial authority, and to sympathise with the 


* The period at which we have arrived in this volume, is 
Precisely the date of Madame de Stael’s return to France. 
The above notice of her is therefore more appropriate here 
than in another place. 





victims of that authority who had been wound- 
ed, but permitted to survive. The idea of his 
work was suggested by the labours she under- 
took, and executed—conjointly with M. Schlegel 
—to explore the literary world of Germany; a 
world which was then new, and entirely unac- 
quainted with the ideas, traditions, and even 
the rules which were the pride of French lite- 
rature. 

‘* Madame de Stael felt the necessity of eman- 
cipating herself from these ideas, traditions, and 
rules; she was endowed with a genuine poetic 
feeling, a horror of bad taste,and a power of 
charming by the harmony of language, which 
gave rise to frequent controversies between her 
and M. Schlegel, who, as it may be observed 
from his lectures, did not allow himself to be fas- 
cinated by Racine’s harmonious versification. 
It was only necessary for Madame de Stael to 
recite some passages of Racine, to stir up one of 
those disputes whence emanated a thousand ideas 
as novel as profound, om the mysteries of our 
moral nature. 

‘** One of Madame de Stael’s favourite amuse- 
ments, at this time, consisted in dramatic repre- 
sentation. Her fine voice and energetic gestures 
gave her a great advantage in the performance 
of tragedy. In these representations she was as- 
sisted by Count Elzear de Saban, M. Charles de 
Labedovere and Don Pedro de Souza, now Mar- 
quis de Palmella. Her style of acting belonged 
to the school which had preceded Talma: for, 
in spite of her admiration of that tragedian, she 
was not his disciple. Madame de Stael attached 
no great value to her talent for dramatic per- 
formance. It is curious that she excelled in the 
representation of soubrettes. 

“ The Count de Sabran, wrote pieces for these 
private theatricals, and Madame de Stael herself 
wrote“ Agar, la Sunamite” and two other pieces, 
which were subsequently printed and much ad- 
mired. At these performances at Coppet, the 
audience consisted of Madame de Stael’s ac- 
quaintance in the neighbourhood, and, very fre- 
quently, friends who came from a considerable 
distance to see her. Among these friends I must 
mention Prince William of Prussia, Baron de 
Voght, Bonstettin, the poet Verner, M. de Mont- 
morency (who every year made a pilgrimage 
the Val-Sainte and Coppet) and Madame de 
camier, who joined to exquisite beauty, a fund of 
talent and amiability which were duly apprecia- 
ted by Madame de Stael. 

“ As long as Madame de Stael could assemble 
around her this circle of friends, existence was 
endurable to her, even in exile. But when, be- 
neath her hospitable roof,and on one and the 
same day, sentence of exile was pronounced upon 
Madame de Recamier and M. de Montmorency, 
the distress of her feelings overcame her fortitude. 
Her extreme horror of solitude, and the moftifi- 
cation of believing herself the immediate cause 
of the condemnation of her friends, determined 
her to leave France until happier days, and to 
seek elsewhere the liberty which France denied 
her.” 





A SPANISH ROMANCE, &c. 





A SPANISH ROMANCE. 


[imitated from Las Guerras Civiles de Grenada.) 
Broxen, oppressed, dishearten'd, still, 
True to the last, the infidel 
Fought for his faith and fireside, 
Nor basely fied, nor tamely died. 
Grenada still the crescent own'd, 
There still the Moslem sat enthron’d; 
Though in Vega's fertile vale, 
The Christian standard wooed the gale. 


Trenches and Palisades surround 

The sacred city’s* outmost bound; 
Within are tents adorn'’d with gold, 

And the rich purple’s broider'd fold. 
There Dukes, and Counts, and Captains stand, 
The dauntless guards of Ferdinand, 

Well tried in many a bloody field, 

Ere the dark Moor had learn’d to yield— 
Assembled with the early dawn— 

When Jo! on prancing charger borne, 

A Moslem warrior is seen— 

His tunic is of costly green, 

His bonnet of the same gay hue, 

Match'd with th’ em’rald crescent too, 
Whose clusp his waving plume confin’d 
Fann'd by each sportive breath of wind. 
A scarf was o'er his shoulder tied, 

A token from his promis’d bride, 

His gilded dirk, and trusty blade, 

By Syrian artisans were made. 

His Jeft arm bears a polish'd shield, 

No boyish strength its weight could wield; 
His right a steeled spear supports, 
Around whose point the sunbeam sports. 
His Arab horse, so gay and bold, 

Is all adorn’d with silk and gold, 

And champs a bit, with jewels set, 

That might have graced a coronet. 


Soon as the Christian cump he gain’d, 
The Infidel bis war-horse rein'd; 

And thus he spake—** What Cavalier 
Will meet Gazul in combat here 7— 
Come, Count of Cabra, school'd in war, 
Or thou Gonsalvo, famed afar !— 

Or, if thy vassals quake with fear 

And dread the fury of my spear, 

Come thou—their monarch—Ferdinand! 
Soon shalt thou know if Gazul's hand 
E’er trembled when the foe was nigh.”’— 
Thus tpake the Moor exultingly. 

Then many a brow was bent in ire, 

And many an eye flash'd deadly fire. 

“ Minc be the part”—each cried—** to quell 
This proud, presumptuous Infidel.” 
Young Garcilaso,t ‘mongst the rest, 
Besougi King Ferdinand’s behest ; 

But vainly sought—the monarch smil'd— 
** What! trust my honour to a child!” 
The redden'd brow, the angry tear, 
Were Garcilaso’s mute reply. 

He leaves the presence secretly— 

Then soon was seen upon the plain, 
Urging Mis steed with spur and rein, 

A youthful knight; the shicld he wears 
The Christian's sacred emblem bears; 
Beneath his stern device is seen, 

* [fight for this and for my Queen.” 
His polish’d helm and corsiet bright, 
And steel clad charger’s step so light, 
Maria! "twas a goodly sight. 


* The city of Santa Fe. 

t The celebrated Garcilaso de la Vege, who derived his 
title from the Vega of Grenada where the exploit here re- 
counted was achieved. 





But when the Moor the youth espied, 
He cur!'d his lip, and proudly cried, 

** Go back, vain boy ; and Gazul’s spear 
Will find come worthier victim here!” 
The Christian’s lance is in the rest, 

The spur his charger’s flank hath prest— 
Fierce was the shock that check’d his course— 
Gazul falls lifeless from his horse— 

His heart’s blood dyed the grassy plain; 
His eye, that ne'er shall beam again 

lis vengeance on Grenada's foes, 

No more its wonted brightness knows— 
Vet still that face, though ghastly pale, 
Bespoke a soul that could not quail ; 
And still that haughty, scornful sneer, 
Fix'’d by the hand of death, was there. 





THE RAINBOW. 
Tur evening was glorious, and light through the trees 
Piayed in sunshine the rain-drops, the birds and the breeze; 
The landscape outstretching, in loveliness lay, 
On the lap of the year in the beauty of May. 
For the bright queen of spring, as she passed down the 

vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale; 
And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, 
And fresh in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 
The skiea like a banner in sunset unrolled, 
O’er the west threw their splendour of azure and gold. 
But one cloud at a distance, rose dense, and increased, 
Till its margin of black touch'd the zenith and east. 
We gazed on these scenes while around us they glowed, 
When a vision appeared on the cloud; 
*Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 
Nor the moon, that rolls lightly, through starlight and blue. 
Like a spirit it came on the van of a storm, 
And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form; 
For it looked not severe, like an angel of wrath, 
But its garments of brightness illumed its dark path. 
In the hour of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 
O’er the river, the village, the field and the wood; 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright, 
As unconscious they gave and afforded delight. 
*T was the bow of Omnipotence, bent in His hand, 
Whose grasp at creation the universe spann'd; 
"Twas the presence cf God in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exile of time; 
Not dreadful, as when in a whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his chariot and lightning his steeds; 
The black clouds of vengeance his banner unfurl’d, 
And thunders his voice to a guilt-stricken world; 
In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 
And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 
And the sword, and the plague-spot, with death strew the 
plain, 

And the vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 
Not such was that Rainbow—that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-sione—the sun; 
A pavilion it seemed, with a deity graced, 
And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 
Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 
Like love o’er a death-couch, or hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whetce it slowly retired, 
As love had just vanish’d, or hope had expired. 
I gazed not alone on that source of my song; 
To all who beheld it, these verses belong: 
Its presence to all was the path of the Lord; 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 
Like a visit—the converse of friends—or a day, 
That bow from my sight passed forever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 
Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined 
With the strong and imperishing colours of mind; 
A part of my being, beyond my control, 
Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 








Original. 


TROUBLE, 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A RECLUSE. 


“ What is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 
To view each lov’d one blotted from life’s page, 
To be alone on earth, as [ am now!— 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow 
O’er hearts divided, and o’er hopes destroy'd.""—Cnitps Haxote. 


Norutne is more true than the hackneyed 
saying, “rien sans peine,” except, perhaps, its 
opposite, so often ejaculated in vexation of spirit, 
“le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” No age, no 
sex, no condition is, or ever can be, exempt 
from its own peculiar “troubles,” whether of 
greater or lesser magnitude.—The infant whose 
feeble hand drops the slippery coral with which 
he was about to solace his swollen and aching 
gums, or who is suddenly prevented from strain- 
ing his eyes after the beloved candle, screams in 
an agony of pain and disappointment, and—this 
is his frst trouble. The urchin who vainly covets 
his sister’s hoarded sweetmeats—having taken his 
own amount in fuli immediately on receipt— 
weeps in a solitary corner, and acts the much 


injured misanthrope, until his attention is attract- 


ed to some new pleasure or—trouble. The 
school-girl and the college soph, in their differ- 
ent eager pursuits—their toils, their rivalries, 
their petty caresand anxieties—merely anticipate 
the mature troubles, the rea/ sorrows of the man 
and woman—who, in their turn, after having 
gained every thing that once seemed most desi- 
rable, and been satiated with all the enjoyments 
of life, not unfrequently turn from all with dis- 
gust, exclaiming, in bitterness of spirit, “ this, 
also, is vanity!”—while on the old and time- 
honoured, who have navigated the light bark of 
existence through a long and brilliant day, the 
fearful night of eternity too often closes in storms 
and darkness, as, horror-stricken and despairing, 
they are wrecked at last amid “ a sea of trou- 
bles.” 

It is allowed that no age, or sex, or rank, can 
be exonerated from this sad heritage of fallen 
humanity, neither is there climate or nation on 
the habitable globe where all are happy; and, if 
the assertion of the Greek moralist be true, 
“the majority are evil,” the result must be ob- 
vious that the greater part of mankind are mise- 
rable—but this hypothesis I cannot stop to ex- 
amine now. 

The Englishman stalking apart in moody ab- 
straction, with the cui bono of misanthropy often 
on his lip, and ever in his heart, denounces every 
thing as a “ bore,” curses his climate as the cause 
of his spleen, and waits gloomily for his own 
proper month of November, when he may hang 
or drown himself secundum artem, with all due 
regard to time and place. His more mercurial 
neighbour in France strives to kick trouble out 
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by the heels, and is always taking an infinitude 
de la peine to keep himself and every body else 
from being ennuye jusqu’ ala mott. The Ger- 
man, enveloped in pride and smoke, puffs his 
meerschaum in defiance of the evil “ spirits of 
black, white and grey,” which the occult sciences 
of the “ scholars” would conjure around him; or, 
yielding to the peculiar taste of his country, for- 
gets the cares of every day life, while wrapt in 
the sublime music of the great masters of the 
lyre. 

In Ireland “sure Paddy has throubles, an’ 
plinty on ’em, jist ;”—every mother’s son is bo- 
ther’d to death wid the bogs, and the tithes, and 
the woman, and the pigs, and the lack of money, 
and the overstock of childer, och!—while the 
bonnie Scot has bis trials, also, sair, sair to abide ; 
but he is blithe, and winna lang “claw the 
elbow” fra’ troublesome thought, for he canna 
be fashed. 

‘“* You have often asked me to relate someof the 
circumstances of my past life, and I will give 
you a “ plain, unvarnished,” sketch of the whole, 
in order to introduce a simple narrative, which 
effected my reformation, if I may so express it. 
Il am aware the story has not much to recommend 
it on the score of novel incident; it has little va- 
riety, less of the marvellous, and nothing, per- 
haps, of interest, except that its broad outline is 
literally true: twelve years ago, 1 should proba- 
bly have passed it over myself, as a “‘ stupid tale,” 
but I am not what I was—twelve years of sor- 
rowlul vicissitudes have altered the tone of my 
feelings, and, I trust, improved them; for at 
times, when speculating in silence on the cause 
of my many trials, I find it in my own character: 
for I remember all the faults of that character, 
and I feel its amendment. Under the harsh les- 
sons of adversity, you have found me utterly 
changed; sobered and saddened, it is true, but 
certainly a wiser—perhaps a better being. 

“ J was the youngest daughter of a large and 
flourishing family. Health, affluence, kind pa- 
rents, and numerous friends, seemed to offer 
every means of happiness, and we revelled in 
careless security till death appeared in our fa- 
mily circle, and, in one month, robbed us of three 
of its beloved members. My mother fell under 
the terrible blow, and never recovered either 
health or spirits. My father’s affairs became 
embarrassed in consequences of heavy losses, 
and, overwhelmed with disappointment and mor- 
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tification, he sunk into the grave before her. My 
sisters, who were just entering the sweet period 
of early womanhood, unused to the smallest 
abridgment in our luxurious and expensive 
mode of life, fell into rapid consumptions, and 
successively followed their mother to the tomb. 
None now remained but myself and a younger 
brother. Mr. Alville, a step-brother of my father, 
kindly took us from our desolate house, and re- 
ceived us in his own, where we were treated by 
his amiable wife as her own children, while he 
collected the remains of our property, and dis- 
posed of it in the best manner for our use. Time 
at length healed my deep heart-wounds, and 
again 1 was cheerful, and ¢omparatively happy. 
In watching over and instruc.iing my infani 
brother, instriving to recall the remembrance of 
our parents to his young mind, or in tracing the 
features of “ the lost and lovely”. in his own, I yet 
enjoyed a degree of exquisite pleasure—but the 
measure of my early trouble was not yet full: he 
too, was taken from me, and, in the anguish of 
one that sorrowed without hope, and in the rav- 
ings of an unsubdued heart, I grovelled upon the 
earth, and prayed aloud for death. During the 
long delirium and severe illness which followed, 
I was most carefully nursed and attended by my 
aunt, and under her care, through a merciful 
Providence, my recovery was slow, but perfect. 

*‘T returned once more to my former ursuits 
and occupations; my education had been well 
cared for by my friendly aunt, and under her 
auspices, at a proper age I was introduced into 
what is called the world. Mrs. Alville wasa 
woman of fashion, and loved gaiety, and, though 
my subdued spirits had none of the elasticity of 
my young companions, who had never known 
sorrow, yet, not willing to seem perverse, I ac- 
companied her to many scenes of amusement. 
Many suitors appeared as candidates for my fa- 
vour—for my glass told me my face and figure 
were good—and my fortune, under good ma- 
nagement, had considerably accumulated, be- 
sides my expectations from Mr. Alville, who had 
no children. I was long in making a choice, but 
Frederick Sefton at length succeeded in winning 
my affections, and, with the full consent of my 
kind protectors, I became his wife. I was happy 
then—far happier than I deserved. In the society 
and idolizing affection of my husband, and the 
contemplation of his delightful character and 
attaching qualities, I deemed nought could be 
added to my felicity, until the birth of a son 
made me sensible that the rose leaf had yet been 
wanting to crown my cup of joy. Yet I shud- 
dered at remembering the fate of all my family, 
cut off, all of them, in the bright morning of their 
existence; I remembered how my heart-strings 
had been severed, one by one, and I said, I dare 
not love this child—1 will not—for I am a doom- 
ed being. But the rash determination was soon 
set at t sught by the sweet looks and fast expand- 
ing intellect of my boy; he was lovely as an open- 
ing bud—the pride and joy of his father—the 
acknowledged heir of his god-parents—admired 
and caressed by every one—was I, could I-be 





indifferent? Oh no!—my heart yielded itself 
gradually, but entirely, to the overflow of sweet 
emotions, and the full tide of a mother’s love, the 
strongest tie in nature, was poured upon my 
child. 

“Can I go on? Have I pen of iron anda 
heart of stone to tell the rest—to describe the 
scene which yet burns in characters of fire on 
my brain?—the sportive walk, beside the little 
stream in the orchard—the laughing face bent 
over the mimic ship, to aid its progress by the 
sweet breath from his lips—the treacherous, slip- 
pery grass—the sudden plunge—the shriek—— 
the helpless mother’s long, death-like, swoon—— 
No—it cannot be told. 

4 * * tk * tk * 

“© ¢ Come, my dear Marion,’ said my beloved 
Frederick, ‘the carriage has been waiting a 
long time; pray drink one cup of chocolate for 
my sake, and let me wrap your shawl round you: 
the morning is so lovely, and the horses so fresh, 
we shall easily reach K—— before night, and 
allow ourselves time for a pleasant walk in that 
pretty village.’ 

“¢ Ts there a church-yard in it?’ I enquired, 
in an under tone ;—my heart instantly reproach- 
ed me with cruelty, in thus lacerating the feel- 
ings of my fellow-sufferer, for I saw that he could 
not reply, as he busied himself in arranging the 
folds of my travelling cloak to protect me from 
the keen autumnal air. We had now been seve- 
ral days on a journey I had been induced to un- 
dertake through the western states, in compli- 
ance with the entreaties of my husband and 
friends, who hoped that change of scene might 
divert my thoughts, for a while, at least, from 
their dreary channel, and eventually restore 
tranquillity to my mind. 1 have reason to bless 
their endeavours; the humble lesson I am about 
to relate, has had the effect their kindness antici- 
pated, and I no longer murmur at the decrees of 
heaven. 

‘** The day proved so fine, that we rode on se- 
veral miles beyond K , when Frederick, fear- 
ing I should be overpowered by fatigue, bade 
the coachman stop at the first house, and inquire 
for the nearest inn; but we were now in a wild 
and unfrequented part of the country, and the 
day was nearly closing when we reached a small 
hamlet, or cluster of poor looking log houses. As 
1 was much exhausted, my husband immediately 
alighted to ascertain if it were possible to accom- 
modate me with a resting-place for the night in 
any of them; but, though the inhabitants all 
seemed on “hospitable thoughts intent,” the 
swarms of noisy and ragged children, the close- 
ness of the little cabins, and the general appear- 
ance of discomfort among them all, induced him 
to inquire if there were any other house within 
a short distance, which could afford his invalid 
wife a quiet room. 

** € Yes, indeed,’ promptly replied a stout red- 
armed woman, giving her white-headed boy a 
thump at the same time, to make him ‘ git out 0’ 
the way. ‘ Yes, I guess I do; a neat, decent, 
quiet place enough; where ther’ aint sech @ 
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tribe o’ children plagu’in’ about: I say, Bill, 
ha’nt you got noth’n to do, but be stannin’ starin’ 
like a wild goose?—go ‘long and show the gen- 
tleman the way to widder Lorimer's:—but stop, 
I don’t know as that ’ll do, neither, ’case the 
coach can’t go there, no how, and we've not 
much of a stable here in W ’ (naming the 
town where this colloquy was taking place.) 
‘tho’ may be Joe Norton and my old man’—a 
rosy-looking bumpkin of about twenty-five— 
‘ could fix up a shed, that might do for the night. 
Your man’—a Yankee peasant never calls any 
body a servant— your man could sleep in my 
little Jim’s bed; Jim ’ad a nation sight ruther 
lay ‘long o’ the keow, any time, than in his own 
cot.’ 

“ A log house, hardly-perceptible except by 
its curling smoke, was now pointed out, across 
the next field, and as it was utterly unapproach- 
able by a carriage of any sort, it was soon settled 
that, ‘if the sickly lady, poor soul! could walk 
through the field by the sheep-path, she would 
find a clean bed and kind welcome, at the old 
widow’s, who, however, had little else to offer.’ 
At this last observation, several private signals 
passed among the honest countrywomen, who 
had collected round the speaker, the result of 
which appeared in a basket filled with bread, a 
large lump of fresh butter, and a new-made 
cheese, which was entrusted to the care of ano- 
ther ragged urchin, who ran by the side of Bill, 
the latter parading before us in all the dignity of 
avant-courier, carrying, at the sametime,a large 
pitcher of cream, all evidently intended to eke 
out the old widow’s scanty stores. Revived by 
the sweet fragrance of the air, and my spirits 
tranquillized by the soft twilight, I moved slowly 
through the fields, supported by the kindest arm, 
and watched by the most affectionate eye, that 
ever soothed and comforted the weary. A small 
garden, neatly enclosed, appeared on one side of 
the cottage, and on the other, a fine old tree 
spread its branches in bold relief against the ho- 
rizon, while a beautiful boy stretched beneath its 
broad shadow, sharing his supper with a pam- 
pered tabby cat, completed the picture. At our 
approach he started up, and, seizing the animal, 
rushed into the house, exclaiming, ‘Oh,mammy ! 
Bill Jones is bringing some quality here to see 
you, and may be they want to buy Tab—but 
don’t, don’t mammy let her——’ be sold, he was 
going to add, but a burst of tears drowned the 
petition, and, hugging the cat in his arms, he re- 
treated into the inner apartment. 

** The old woman pow appearing at the door, 
greeted us very courteously, and invited us to 
enter; then, looking at me through her spec- 
tacles, my pale face seemed an immediate pass- 
port to her heart, for, after assisting me to a seat 
in an old, but very easy, arm-chair, and learning 
my weak state of health, she insisted that my 
husband should remain also at her cottage; add- 
ing, with a faint smile, ‘ I have often slept sound- 
ly in that arm-chair, and, if the gentleman can 
sleep in his cloak, in my only spare room, he 
need have no anxiety on my account, and Philip 





can easily make a pillow of his cat before the 
fire.’ Having received the gifts of her good 
neighbours with gentleac knowledgments of their 
liberality, she called little Philip from his hiding- 
place, and having full assurance that no harm 
should happen to his favourite, he proceeded 
with joyous alacrity to assist his grandmother in 
preparations for supper. Fresh eggs, honey, and 
a fish, just caught by little Philip in a stream hard 
by, being added to the kind villager’s provisions, 
were soon arranged with a most appetizing neat- 
ness, and—as I always carried some tea in my 
travelling bag—I was glad of the excuse to press 


- its acceptance on the widow, knowing the diffi- 


culty of procuring this truly feminine comfort in 
a place so remote from cities. After partaking 
the hospitable meal, which we insisted the bash- 
ful Philip should join, I requested to retire to 
rest, and taking down a small silver lamp, our 
hostess preceded me to the next apartment. 

The appearance of the room drew from me 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise, as it 
was not only plastered and finished throughout, 
but furnished with a degree of taste, not always 
perceptible in the abodes of wealth. A bed of 
white linen was shaded by curtains fastened by 
knots of green ribbon; a few white chairs, paint- 
ed with small green leaves, with a bureau, &c. to 
match, filled, without crowding, the room; the 
floor was covered with what had been a very 
rich carpet; a green gauze veil was drawn 
gracefully over the plain looking-glass, and 
adorned with branches of ever-green, while two 
vases of very delicate china were filled with arti- 
ficial flowers; but what most attracted my atten- 
tion were several fine oil-paintings, which hung 
round the walls, and a guitar which lay on the 
bureau. The old woman, noticing my expres- 
sion of surprise, calmly observed, ‘ The trifling 
comforts of this little room are not common, 
madam, in this new part of the world; indeed, 
they seem luxuries in a wilderness like this, and, 
weaned as I am, or ought to be, from things of 
this world, when I look at these simple articles, 
and remember whose hand once arranged them, 
I feel they are too dear, even to me: I have con- 
trived, amid all my sad reverses, to preserve 
these few mementos of former days :—this was 
the furnitnre of my daughter’s room at M——,’ 
continued the lone woman, in a smothered voice, 
‘and I have a sad pleasure in keeping it neat and © 
orderly, as she liked to see it.’ 

“ ¢ These are her paintings, I presume,’ said I, 
glancing generally at the pictures, which I had 
not yet examined. 

“* Yes, madam, the water-colours are her 
work; the oil-paintings were some of the amuse- 
ments of my own happier hours.’ 

* ¢ Yours!’ 

“¢ Yes, madam; though it seems incredible 
that an old woman, whose sight, dimmed by age 
and tears, can hardly scan the book of God, 
should once have revelled with the eye of an ar- 
tist upon the fairy scenery which is now trans- 
ferred to that canvas;—perhaps these views are 
familiar to you.’ 
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“ ¢ Wonderful!’ said I, in unrestrained admira- 
tion of the bold and beautiful landscapes, where 
truth and harmony so gracefully blended, that, 
even to my not unpractised eye, they seemed 
productions of a great master. * Wonderful !— 
you must have studied at Rome.’ Thesame wan 
smile flitted over her face, for a moment as she 
answered: ‘ No, lady, I was never in Rome, but 
Roman artists, you know, sometimes stray into 
other countries. I have no wish,’ added she, ‘ to 
excite curiosity you are too polite to express, 
therefore, if it will give you any pleasure tolisten 
to my simple account of myself, I will gladly 
gratify you to-morrow.’ 

* ¢ To-morrow !—oh, why not now,’ | eagerly 
exclaimed: ‘ Sit down, my kind hostess, I pray 
you, and tell me how you came to be in a situa- 
tion for which you are evidently so unfit.’ 

“** No, not to-night,’ said she, gently resisting 
my entreaties. ‘I am too good a physician to 
allow my patients to be in the slightest degree 
excited before going to rest. I will bring youa 


composing draught, and hope to find you better 
in the morning.’ 

** She went out, and, returning speedily with a 
small antique silver cup, full of warm wine whey, 
she placed it on a little stand, by my bed-side, 
and, bidding me not disturb myself until sum- 
moned in the morning, kindly bade me good 


night. Frederick soon after entered the room, 
and, after looking with affectionate delight at my 
comfortable accommodations, threw himself in 
his cloak on the carpet, and soon slept the calm 
slumber of the weary. As soon as all was quiet, 
I distinctly heard, through the thin partition, the 
old widow reading a part of the episcopal liturgy, 
in which she was joined by the responses of little 
Philip, whose clear young voice contrasted finely 
with the solemn tones of his aged protectress: 
then followed her emphatic blessing upon the 
child, and then a long, low murmur, not one 
word of which caught my ear, but which, I doubt 
not, was heard in heaven. 

“ Notwithstanding the good dame’s prohibition, 
I rose early the next morning from a bed, whose 
snowy linen might have rivalled the gowan- 
scented sheets of Ailie Dinmont, and drawing 
aside a clear muslin curtain from the window— 
beneath which a canary bird was joining his 
matin-song to the native warblers, so abundant 
in the western States—I opened the window to 
inhale the dewy fragrance of the flowers which 
bloomed in the little garden below, and to bid 
good morning to little Philip, who—even at that 
early hour—was already digging in the adjoining 
potatoe-field. Having awakened Frederick, we 
hastened to join our hostess, who received us with 
kind inquiries for my health, at the same time 
carefully closing the open window, through 
which an autumnal sun streamed brightly, while 
a cheerful fire on the hearth tempered the chill- 
ness peculiar to that season. On the small table 
was spread a napkin of the finest damask, and a 
tea-equipage of French china was covered by 
another, of the same material. On observing 
these preparations, I ventured to express,a fear 





that our kind entertainer was taking unneces- 
sary trouble: the same peculiar smile gleamed 
on the widow’s faded lip, as she replied, ‘ this is 
a holiday, you know, and there cannot be many 
more for me in this life; suffer me, then, to dis- 
play all my gala finery, and do not disappoint the 
poor ghost of departed vanity.’ 

“ The breakfast corresponded with our supper 
in neatness and excellence, and afier the meal 
was concluded, I expressed so strong a desire to 
remain all day in the cottage, that Frederick 
agreed to ride over to a neighbouring settlement, 
to examine some Indian antiquities, and to return 
for me the next morning. As soon as he had 
departed, and little Philip gone to a school in the 
village, the widow, having arranged her little 
apartment in its customary neatness, drew her 
spinning-wheel near the window, and requesting 
me to be seated in her arm-chair, began :—‘ I am 
the more willing, my dear young friend—for so I 
must call you—to communicate to you my simple 
narrative, from having been told, by your amia- 
ble partner, that your low state of health is owing 
to the recent loss of an only child:’ a gush of 
bitter tears was my only response. She was 
silent for a few minutes, and then proceeded: 
‘doubtless your grief is poignant, and seems, to 
you, intolerable ; but listen to me, and you will 
perceive, and thankfully acknowledge the wide 
difference between the comparative sufferings 
you endure, and the positive calamities which 
have withered up my heart, and darkened my 
lonely passage to the grave. I have been the 
happy mother of eight children, and nothing now 
remains to me but that helpless boy, so soon to 
be left literally alone in the world ;’ I hastily in- 
terrupted her with an assurance—which shall be 
religiously kept—that he should never want a 
friend, and gratefully, but mournfully, pressing 
my hand, she went on: ‘I was the only child of 
an opulent merchant in Liverpool; every care 
was bestowed on my education, and the first 
masters in England procured, at great expense, 
to perfect my accomplishments. My dear pa- 
rents, too vain of the person and acquirements of 
their daughter, looked forward to an alliance far 
above my birth, deeming me capable of adorning 
any station: but I was fated to disappoint their 
expectations, for, at the house of a relation, who 
was also largely engaged in mercantile concerns, 
I often met a young American, who insensibly 
won my attention, and ultimately possessed my 
whole heart. I had not resolution to discourage 
his addresses, though I knew they would never 
meet the approbation of my parents, for, though 
well-born and educated, and a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word, he was but the youngest 
son of a reduced family in New England, and 
had accepted the command of a merchant-ship, 
that sailed regularly from B—— to Liverpool. 

*« * Long my duty struggled with my affection, 
until the conflict was decided by my father’s ac- 
cepting for me, in my absence, the splendid offers 
of a fox-hunting baronet, who had seen me once 
on horseback, and swore that ‘such a devilish 
fine woman deserved to go hunting, and drink 
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claret every day of her life.’ My kind, but mis- 
judging parents, never doubting I should be de- 
lighted to preside at so magnificent an establish- 
ment as that of Sir Thomas Langford, having in- 
formed me of his proposals, desired me to prepare 
for my nuptials on the following week, and their 
surprise at my tears and entreaties, at length 
drew from me a full confession of my attachment 
to the young sailor. I will pass over their aston- 
ishment and indignation, my own irresolution 
and wretchedness, with my youthful detestation of 
the wealthy, but vulgar, baronet :—you can ima- 
gine how it all ended; Charles Lorimer’s ship 
was to sail the next evening, I married him an 
hour before she weighed anchor, and accompa- 
nied him to America. 

“* A faithful servant attended me, and with my 
relation, Mrs. Sedley, I left a letter, imploring 
my parents’ forgiveness, of which, for a long 
time, no notice was taken. This was the only 
drawback to my happiness, for my husband’s 
friends received me very kindly, and, settled in 
one of the beautiful villages near B——, I lived 
contented and happy. After the birth of a son, 


I wrote again to my mother, and when Charles’s 
ship arrived next at Liverpool,a note awaited 
him from my father, requesting him to make his 
house a home during his stay; the meeting was 
agitating to all, but my husband had the comfort 
of bringing me, on his return, many a written 


and oral word of love from the dear authors of 
my being, and a profusion of costly gifts for the 
grand child they pined to embrace. The next 
few years of my life were scenes of unclouded 
sunshine: My maternal cares and domestic 
duties preventing me from visiting England, my 
parents came to America and spent two years in 
my house, and departing, promised to come over 
as soon as my father could arrange his affairs, 
and pass the remainder of their lives with us. 

** * Our means seemed to increase as our family 
circle widened; my children were growing around 
me in health and beauty, and my heart glowed 
with gratitude, though not with that humble sense 
of unworthiness, which 1 was soon taught to feel: 
my time of trial was at hand. A terrible epidemic 
broke out in the neighbourhood—one of my sweet 
blossoms was cut down—another—two more in 
one day—and now four only of the eight remained; 
at the same time came the news of my father’s 
insolvency, and my mother’s loss of reason ; next, 
my father’s suicide! Then, then I cast myself 
upon the earth, and exclaimed, in utter despair, 
* Was ever sorrow like unto my sorrow, where- 
with the Lord hath afflicted me!’ You think, 
probably, that this was trouble, young lady,’ said 
the narrator, after-the pause of a few minutes, 
while I still retained the attitude of deep atten- 
tion, ‘ and oh! I then thought so too—but I may 
not dwell upon my feelings at that time; let me 
pass on to my further trials. My spirits never 
recovered their shock, but my duties to my hus- 
band and remaining children were still performed 
with mechanical precision. We had one daugh- 
ter left; for her we procured every advantage of 
books and instruction, and cultivated her talents 





| of music and drawing in the best manner we 


were able; she was a perfect flower of beauty, 
and we watched over her as the miser guards his 
treasure. Of our three sons, the eldest, Richard, 
followed his father’s profession, and was soon in 
honourable and lucrative employment; the se- 
cond, Edward, we sent to the university of ——, 
and, though not a boy of brilliant intellect, he 
took his degree as doctor of medicine, and open- 
ed an office in New York.—Let me hasten over 
his melancholy history: For several years he 
struggled with poverty and neglect—unknown 
and unnoticed—shrinking from competition, and 
pining for the kind home and friends he had left, 
the cold world’s contumely soon chilled his feeble 
nature. Asa last resource, he wrote a treatise 
on diseases of the brain, which was severely and 
cruelly criticised in the papers of the day; his 
disappointment and wounded feelings, joined, 
perhaps, to too close a.contemplation of his sub- 
ject, soon brought on a fever, which triumphed 
over his reason,and he died amaniac. This was 
a sore affliction,and another chord snapped in 
the mother’s heart—but I uttered no murmur 
now. Richard, my eldest, my beautiful, my 
brave, remained—my blooming Philippa, and 
Frank, our youngest born, and the delight and 
comfort of our now almost deserted hearth. Our 
circumstances were now much straitened, in 
consequence of the failure of the mercantile 
house, one of whose ships my husband had always 
commanded, with profit to himself and his em- 
ployers, yet, as Frank was a boy of uncommon 
promise, when he reached the age of fourteen, at 
his earnest solicitation, we sent him also to the 
university. Would to heaven we had sooner laid 
him in his grave! May God forgive me if I 
judge wrongfully, but I fear the splendid genius 
which emanates from that college has too often 
its counterpoise in recklessness and vice! 

‘“«¢ Frank’s fine talents and intellectual pow- 
ers, soon gained him the applause of his tutors, 
and placed him far above his competitors in every 
branch of knowledge, while envy was disarmed, 
and kindness won by his engaging manners and 
person. We knew that his associates were mostly 
young men of wealth and fashion, and, witha 
pardonable anxiety to save him from mortifying 
comparison, we denied ourselves many things— 
though unknown to him—in order to furnish him 
a suitable purse. Alas! perhaps we were thus 
accelerating his ruin! 

“« ¢ For two years Frank returned home regu- 
larly, and gladdened our hearts by his evident 
improvement, and we once more indulged the 
fond dreams of parental ambition: but latterly, 
strange rumoys and vague reports reached our 
ear—we had been told of the dissipated habits of 
many of the collegians, but flattered ourselves 
that our child’s early principles would be his 
shield in temptation.—Yet his letters, gradually, 
were fewer in number ; they became hurried and 
unsatisfactory—his visits were less frequent, and 
of shorter duration—and, at last, when he did 
come, his varying cheek no longer presented the 
hue of health, his eye was wild, and he would, at 
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times, start from a fit of gloomy musing, and a 
smile of repressed anguish would distort his pale 
lip, as he evaded our eager inquiries, by assu- 
rances that‘ nothing ailed’ him; he was ‘ quite 
well—quite at ease.’ He seemed glad when the 
time arrived for his return to college, and, pro- 
mising to write every week, and to come back 
immediately at the end of the term, with a smile 
and a hurried step he turned away—and forever 
from the home of his youth. 

Charles, having quitted his nautical profession, 
remained, now, altogether at home, cultivating 
our little farm, and his society was an unspeaka- 
ble comfort to me under my many troubles. Our 
precious Philippa often exchanged visits with 
her young friends and schoolfellows in B——, 
and, at the house of Mr. Dorriton, an old friend 
of her father’s, she was always gladly received. 
She was now sixteen; handsome, amiable, and 
well versed in many elegant accomplishments. — 
In several of her letters she had mentioned a 
* Mr. Merton, a young Englishman of very pleas- 
ing manners and person,’ and at length, in a let- 
ter, enclosing one from himself, requesting our 
sanction to his addresses, she avowed her decided 
preference for the agreeable stranger. My hus- 
band went to bring her home; and, on being in- 
troduced to Mr. Merton, was so charmed with 
his appearance and conversation, that, without 


due reflection, he gave his unqualified consent. 
Mr. M. desired the marriage might take place 
as soon as letters should arrive from England 


from gentlemen well known in B » Which, 
he observed, with great appearance of honest 
frankness, ‘ might satisfy Miss Lorimer’s friends 
of his claims to their notice,’ but, at the same 
time, he lamented so much the delay which 
must occur before their receipt, that Charles 
at length agreed to allow the ceremony to be 
performed immediately on Philippa’s return 
home, whither her young lover was to follow 
her. 

“One circumstance, alone, startled us; Mr. 
Merton was a Catholic, and had an insuperable 
Objection to being married by any Protestant 
clergyman, except one, who, he said, was an old 
friend of his father, and who would re-perform 
the ceremony as soon as they should arrive in 
England, as he proposed to take his young bride 
home with him, in the next packet. These ar- 
rangements were very revolting to our opinions 
and feelings; but, all objections being finally 
overruled by Philippa’s too captivating admirer, 
a priest of the Romish church was procured from 
B——, and, with one witness beside ourselves, he 
pronounced thenuptial benediction. Just before 
its conclusion, Philippa, without any previous ill- 
ness, heaved a deep sigh, and fainted,and, though 
not superstitious, I could not divest myself of a 
strange foreboding, which was not lessened, 
when, in the confusion that ensued, I saw Mer- 
ton irreverently rush aside the priest, with his 
book, saying, hastily, ‘ there—that’ll do—that’s 
quite enough of it!’ Yet, when I beheld his 
bright eye fixed with so much affection on my 
daughter, and caught her answering glance of 





| deep devotedness—I hoped—I trusted—I prayed 


all might be well. 

‘“‘ * The expected Jetters soon arrived, and wera 
read by us with exultation, as they stated Mr. 
Merton to be the only son of a gentleman of good 
family and fortune, and giving the most satisfac- 
tory evidence that he was all that he appeared 
Charles well knew the handwriting to be that of 
Mr. Fenton, one of the very respectable house 
of Morley, Fenton & Co., in Liverpool, and his 
own private seal was affixed to the letter; and, 
when he observed that the name of Merton 
seemed blotted in many places, as if erased or 
re-written, the latter gaily replied, that, ‘ though 
Fenton certainly was a very good fellow, yet he 
could never spella name right; and, most pro- 
bably, he was talking to his partner Morley, too, 
all the time,’ said he, ‘ for look! here is ‘ley’ very 
plainly written after ‘Mer,’ instead of ‘ton;’ 
*twas well he did’nt make it Jie,’ and he left the 
room, laughing, and whistling carelessly to his 
dog to follow him into the fields. On returning, 
he said he had nearly forgotten to mention that 
the same pacquet of letters brought him a sudden 
recall to England, which admitted no delay, but 
he should improve the disagreeable necessity, by 
preparing a house for his lovely bride, who, he 
hoped, would be ready to accompany him imme- 
diately on his return to America, which he meant 
should be as soon as possible. Philippa wept bit- 
terly at parting with him, but, lightly kissing 
away her tears,and promising to write by the 
next conveyance, he departed. 

*** Weeks, months rolled on; no letters—no 
newsof Merton: Philippa’s pale cheek became 
paler, but she strove to conceal her anguish, and 
always spoke cheerfully of his return, and of the 
many letiers which ‘ must have been lest.’ At 
last a ship letter was brought one morning, as we 
sat at breakfast, and Philippa couid hardly re- 
pressea scream of joy, as she entreated her father 
to let her open her husband's letter: but he had 
already broken the seal, and, after glancing with 
a blanched cheek and quivering lip over a few 
lines, fel back with a groan in his chair. The 
letter was from Mexico, stating that the young 
Captaia Lorimer had died of a prevailing fever, 
and that his effects, papers, &c. were sent home 
in the same vessel which brought the dreadful 
tidings. I thought now the portion of evil allot- 
ted me must surely be exhausted, and in my 
presumption I ventured to believe my heart was 
sufficiently purified by troubles so complicated, 
but, had I foreseen the rest, what light afflictions 
would all the past appear! My poor Charles 
was obliged to go to B , to receive all that 
remained of our dear son and to settle his ac- 
counts, and, as soon as he had regained some de- 
gree of composure, he set out on his dismal jour- 
ney. A few days served to arrange all his busi- 
ness in B——, and the evening before his intend- 
ed return, he wandered into a public room, and 
took up a daily paper, to beguile a few moments 
before going to rest: his eyes being weak, were 
covered by a large green shade, and as he sat 
rather apart from the lighted centre of the apart- 
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ment, a group of gentlemen went on conversing 
freely, without noticing him, but a few words 
from one of them instantly chained his attention. 
* So, Benson, you are returned from your trip to 
England; tell us something of what you saw 
there, and what they are all about.’ ‘Oh pray, 
Benson,’ interrupted another, ‘did you dine often 
with our quondam acquaintance and boon com- 
panion Tom Merton, who was so profuse in his 
invitations to all of us?’ 

***No,’ replied the traveller, ‘I did not see 
Tom Merton, for no such person ever existed, 
but I did often see, though he pretended not to 
recognise me, the notorious Stanley, who, I am 
credibly informed, is as arrant a scoundrel as 
ever lived ;—why, I am told that the very money 
with which he was dashing away here, was part 
of the fortune of a charming woman in London, 
whom he had persuaded to bestow it on him, 
with her hand, in marriage, and that, having 
spent it all, he now leaves her and her two chil- 
dren to struggle with poverty, while he riots 
among his dissolute companions.’ 

““¢ Merton,’ said the first speaker, ‘ was not 
that the same, who used to flutter about the 
beautiful Miss Lorimer, last winter, when she 
was staying with the Dorritons ?’ 

°° Ves,’ replied Benson, in an under tone, 
not one word of which, however, escaped the 
horror-stricken father, ‘and did you hear, too, of 
his rascality in pretending to be a Catholic, and 
dressing up an oyster-man like a priest, to be- 
guile the poor girl into a sham marriage, of 
which his own servant, as great a wretch as him- 
self, was the sole witness.’ 

“¢But surely,’ interposed another speaker, 
* the Stanley’s, of Liverpool, are a very respecta- 
ble and ancient family.’ 

*¢ * Doubtless,’ returned Benson, ‘ they are un- 
exceptionable in every respect; their misfortune 
is only that this fellow should belong to them ;— 
indeed, I was told, they had lately cast him off 
altogether, afier having tried in vain to reclaim 
him: and this reminds me of a most artful ruse 
he employed, while in this country, to obtain 
letters of credit for the vile purpose of misleading 
the unfortunate girl, who believes herself his 
wife: he wrote to the house of Morley, Fenton 
& Co., to whom his father had formerly rendered 
some essential service, and, expressing great 
contrition for his youthful folly and idleness, re- 
quested them, for his father’s sake, to send out 
such letters as would serve to win the confidence 
of the American citizens, among whom he wished 
to establish himself as a commission merchant, 
aili@ito endeavour, by his future good conduct, to 
obliterate the memory of the past.’ 

“ ¢ On his return, next day, his wild looks and 
incoherent words alarmed us, though we suspect- 
ed no new cause of affliction; for not until Phi- 
lippa had retired for the night, did he unburthen 
his overcharged heart, and then with such ago- 
nizing groans and sobs that I forgot my own 
griefs, in exertions tocombathis. Still, l urged, 

no disgrace attaches to our name: death has 
visited us—treachery has wronged us—poverty 





and troubles beset our path—but no infamy can 
affix itself to our poor deceived daughter, or to 
her nameless child. Never let her know the 
extent of her misery, my beloved; she will at 
last suppose her husband dead, and she will live 
with us, and be a comfort to our age, and our 
Frank, too, remains. My blood seemed to freeze 
around my heart, as I pronounced his name, and 
hastily reminding my woe-fraught partner of his 
great need of rest, we went to our sleepless 
couch. In the presence of our poor daughter, 
we forced a cheerfulness we could never feel, 
and a few weeks afterwards she gave birth toa 
feeble infant. I received the babe with calm, 
though mournful, tenderness, but her father’s 
firmness instantly forsook him when I carried it 
to him, and, clasping the little creature in his 
arms, he exclaimed, in tones of the bitterest an- 
guish, ‘ My poor child, I will be a father to you, 
since you have no other!’ The partition was 
thin, and, though I had left Philippa asleep, a 
wild shriek from her room instantly told us she 
had heard all. I flew to her bed-side, and found 
her in strong and frightful convulsions: every 
remedy was tried, every effort used, in vain. 
She died that night, in the belief that she was 
following her husband to the grave, and happily 
unconscious of the extent of his perfidy.’ Ano- 
ther dreary pause, and the widow proceeded :— 
‘Was this trouble, my young friend? Oh, yes— 
it was sorrow—deep—enduring, scathing sorrow ; 
but now my spirit was subdued, and no murmur 
issued from the broken heart, which now lay low 
before its God.’ 

‘“< ¢T have little more to tell. My husband could 
no longer bear the spot where we had known so 
much happiness and so much misery, and, wish- 
ing to remove as far as possible from former as- 
sociations, we determined to dispose -of all our 
remaining property in M——-, and to purchase a 
little farm in one of the Western States. Hav- 
ing effected this. sale, though at great loss, we 
bid adieu to our once delightful abode, and set 
out on our melancholy journey. On the road we 
endured many hardships, and a fit of illness with 
which my dear Charles was seized, considerably 
diminished our slender finances; but at length 
we reached this lonely place, and, having cheap- 
ly purchased this small lot of ground, the kind in- 
habitants of the neighbouring village assisted in 
building the cottage, which, from time to time, 
we finished in a manner that seems so superior 
to most of the dwellings in this wild territory. 
This occupation served to divert my husband’s 
mind, for a while, and I found abundant employ- 
ment in nursing our little Philip, who soon grew 
strong and healthy, and in arranging my narrow 
household with every appearance of comfort I 
could give. All earthly happiness was for ever 
lost to me, but I regained a degree of composure 
and serenity, in striving to cheer the drooping 
spirits of my grief-worn partner, and in seeking 
humbly, but sincerely, to direct his thoughts and 
hopes towards our treasures in Heaven; and 
when, at last, he was joined unto them—when, 
after a winter of almost ceaseless suffering, he 
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was taken from me,I wept his loss with that 
chastened sorrow which acknowledges the de- 
parted to have made a blissful exchange. And 
now,’ said the widow, gasping for breath, * now 
let me nerve myself to relate the one real cala- 
mity of my darkened life—the one black drop in 
my cup of bitterness—the thorn in my heart, 
which must rankle there for ever. One child 
remained: Frank—my pride—my boast—my 
youngest one—he who had been, unconsciously, 
my darling from his birth: whose boyish career 
shone so bright in its outset—but round whose 
young fame the dark clouds of evil report had 
already gathered, though spurned by me in 
scornful disbelief—too soon they burst in thunder. 
For a leng time I had received no news of the 
wanderer; for he had never answered my letters 
announcing his father’s death, and I sometimes 
feared—feared!—he, too, was no more; till, at 
last, one day, as I sat musing in agonized thought 
on the dreadful rumours which were afloat con- 
cerning him, an anonymous letter was brought 
me, from a person residing near the university, 
detailing his whole shameful history. He had 
become deeply involved in gambling debts, to ex- 
tricate himself from which he had resorted to dis- 
honourable practices, in which being detected 
and ignominiously chastised, he had been advised 
to quit the country for fear of further punish- 
ment. Accordingly, he had fled to Europe, ac- 
companied by a female of the rilest description, 
abandoning the virtuous and amiable daughter of 
a wealthy farmer to whom he was betrothed, and 
whose ample dowry would have established my 
infatuated son in ease and affluence, and my in- 
formant added, it was well he had escaped, as the 
officers of justice were in pursuit of him, having 
discovered that he belonged to a gang of coun- 
terfeiters, and that he had committed several for- 
geries. 

“* By dint of diligent, though heart-rending, 
inquiries, made through the medium of a friend 
in B——, for two years I traced the sinful course 
of my miserable and God-forsaken boy. Those 
two years, young lady, have blanched my hair, 
and stamped the wrinkles on my brow, and 
driven the iron into my soul. And when, at last, 
the blow fell—when all was over with him in this 
world, and he was gone to his awful doom in 
another—then I felt that all my former troubles 
were as dust in the balance—were less than no- 
thing! Aye,’ and her voice sunk to a low, se- 
pulchral moan,‘ when the child I had nursed at 
my breast, had cherished in my arms, whom I 
taught to kneel before the Eternal throne, and 
for whom my earliest and latest prayers had been 
poured in vain—when he, the young—the beloved 
—the wept—the dearest—and the last—when he 
was apprehended as a robber and a murderer, 
and perished on a scaffold—that—tTaaT was 
trouble!’ ” H—— S. 


[The above tale was written for this Magazine, 
but is not one of those offered in competition for 
the Prize.) 








FRIENDSHIP. 

Lorp SHartessury defines friendship to be 
“that peculiar relation which is formed by a 
consent or harmony of minds, by mutual esteem, 
and reciprocal tenderness and affection.” 

Friendship has a place in the ethics of Confu- 
cius; but he takes the term of friend in a loose, 
vague sense, as it is sometimes used in common 
language now, when Chinese speak of ** flesh and 
wine friends’”—the friends of good cheer. He 
said, “‘ there are three sorts of friends who do 
one good—three that do harm. The plain- 
spoken, the sincere hearted, and the well-in- 
formed, are useful friends; those of pompous, 
showy exterior, of easy, soft compliance, and of 
flattering lips, are hurtful friends.” He said, 
again, “ have no friend inferior to yourself,” (i.e. 
in knowledge or virtue.”’) On two occasions, he 
advised that one friend should not often reiterate 
his expostulation to another. “If a friend will 
not listen,” says he, “desist; for by perseve- 
rance you will create distance, and bring insult 
on yourself.”” Tsangstze, another worthy of the 
Confuscian school, examined himself daily, whe- 
ther he had adhered strictly to truth in all his 
dealings with his friends. Those who are re- 
quired to adhere to truth with all men, whether 
friends or foes, as Christians are, can have little 
occasion for this special self-examination. But 
friendship, patriotism, and love, to the degree to 
which they have been carried, and are daily car- 
ried by the selfish or the mistaken, in as much as 
they withdraw from God and his creatures those 
affections and services which are due, in order 
to bestow them, with a lavish hand, on the reli- 
gion, or on the individual that has been set up as 
an idol,are not only undeserving the name of 
virtues, but are vices. The “ pro patria” often 
heard in the mouths of some Christians, of Europe 
and America, vitiates even their benevolence, 
because it is evident the glory of their own na- 
tion is a motive which takes precedence of the 
glory of God, and the good of men. “It was 
one great object of the Christian religion to in- 
troduce into the world a temper of universal be- 
nevolence and good will. With that view, its 
business was not to contract, but to expand our 
affections, as much as possible; to throw down 
all the little mean fences and partitions made by 
seas or rivers, literal mountains, or artificial 
hills, within which the human heart is too apt 
to intrench itself, and to lay it open to nobler 
views, to a large and more liberal sphere of 
action.” 

Voltaire has spoken well on the subject before 
us. “ Friendship,” said he, “ is a tacit contract 
between two sensible and virtuous persons. Sen- 
sible, I say, for a monk or a hermit may not be 
wicked, and yet may live a stranger to friend- 
ship. I add, virtuous ; for the wicked have only 
accomplices; the voluptuous have companions ; 
the designing have associates ; the men of busi- 
ness have partners ; the politicians have factisus 
bands; idle men have lounging connexions; 
princes have courtiers, flatterers, favourites, Se. 
but virtuous men alone have friends.” 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ FRONTIER MAID." 


Witp was the night, and roaring wide 

Roll’d on Delaware's stormy tide, 

The drifting ice from side to side 
Driving and crushing restlessly. 


Then, through the wintry teinpest’s moan, 
Flourished the swelling trumpet tone, 
Their little barks, the host unknown 

Are launching forth impetuously. 


Oft o’er the flood was heard the roar, 

As thro’ the drift some barges bore 

With clanging axe and crashing oar, 
Burating their way resistlessly. 


For high the chieftain’s signal bright, 

Blazed ahead, and who to-night 

Would tamely lag behind that light 
That leads to death or victory. 


O! what's this lonely martial power, 

That in this wild, unwonted hour, 

While darkness and wild tempests lower, 
Puts forth so stern and fearlessly 7 


*Tis Liberty's last hope below, 

Thro’ flood and storm they seek the foo, 

To strike the bravest, mightiest blow 
That e’er was struck for Victory. 


This awful hour the die is cast, 

For Trenton they are toiling fast, 

When every heart must bleed its last, 
Or save expiring Liberty. 


Leud was the storm o’er all the land, 

And cold it swept the darksome strand, 

When, struggling from their barks, the band 
Mustered in dread serenity. 


Then roar’d a shot !—who would not die, 

To mix with hearts so bold and high? 

For “ Battle !’’—** Battle !""—was the cry, 
That thunder'd loud and cheerfully. 


“ On’’ was the word—and grim and dread, 

While all is silent as the dead, 

Save the quick march’s hurried tread, 
The host is rushing rapidly. 


What do yon glimmering watch-fires tell 7 

What distant sounds so faintly swell, 

What lonely voices cry “ all's well,” 
Amid the night's solemnity. 


Huzza !—'Tis Trenton !—Hark that ery— 
That shriek of death !—The pickets die ;— 
A foeman’s trump is pealing high! 

His drums are rolling furiously. 


“ On! on !—we conquer or we die,”’ 
Was WASHINGTON'’S resounding cry, 
And glorious was the glad reply, 

The shout of “ Death or Victory.’’ 


O, Charge! Charge! on !—The strife is o’er, 
Sweil, swell, the bursts of joy once more— 
Shoat it to every sea and shore, 

The morning sun of liberty. 


Millions, 'mid tyranny's alarms, 

Shall start to hear that music’s charms, 

And shouting thousands shine in arms, 
To rival Trenton’s Chivalry. 





TO 


BY JAMES 0. ROCEWELL. 


Tur euns of many days have rolled 
Their weary journeys over; 

And still my thoughts their treasures fold, 
And still I am a lover. 

My soul delights in that domain 
In which thy charms have bound it, 

And hugs with joy the golden chain 
Which thou hast thrown around it. 


Mysterious power of Love! This heart 
Was cold as Greenland’s ocean, 

And now its crimson fountains start 
Delirious with emotion ; 

In all my dreams thy presence seems 
My path of life to lighten, 

And every hour thy angel power 
With some new charm to brighten. 


In memory’s record of the past, 

There shine a few dim pleasures, 
And hope’s bright waves before me cast 
Their gifts of pearls and treasures; 

But thou, dear one, art just as far 
Beyond earth's brightest blossom, 

As yonder clear and notched star 
That shines on heaven's blue bosom. 


There are proud hearted ones in whom 
Thy presence wants a splendour ; 

But thy young fate of grief and gloom 
To me hath made thee tender ; 

The morning cloud that dimmed thy light, 
And waked thy tears se often, 

Hath made it romance in my sight, 
And served my heart to soften. 


1 know not why it should be so— 
But nature so hath made me— 

The saddening hue thy features know 
Hath more than all betrayed me ; 

I watched thine eye, and all the while 
When most thou feigned’st gladness, 

A tear-drop shone behind the smile, 
And clouded all with sadness. 


I love thee for it—for my own 
Brief way hath been so lonely ; 

Few were the gladdening stars that shone, 
And they far dim ones only ; 

My spirit’s path on earth was cast 
Through sorrow’s thick and shady, 

But these thy smiles have lit at last— 
Therefore [ thank thee, lady! 


I thank thee, and I keep with me 
Each kindness thou hast spoken, 
And offer up a heart to thee 
By sadness nearly broken. 
If in the embers of past joys 
Thou canst new joys awaken, 
I know a bliss that never cloys— 
I am not quite forsaken! 


Farewell—the lingering moments pasé 
With leaden feet before me; 

But in the future's brightening glass 
New joys seem gathering o'er me; 
And in the brightest scene that shines 

In all the deep bluedistance, 
Thy fairy hand a wreath entwines, 
To gladden my existence! 
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From a late English publication. 


THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


“« Absence increases great passions and decreases lesser ones, as the same wind which extinguishes a candle will fan a fire 


into a flame.”’—Rovucugravucac Lr. 


Norurne tries the test of friendship so much 
as absence, and nothing severs friends more than 
a neglect of correspondence. Bear this in mind, 
ye negligent. 

In tracing back early reminiscences, there is 
much food for meditation, regret, and ameze- 
ment; particularly when we revert to that juve- 
nile reign of terror, our scholastic occupations, 
which now we call the happiest part of our lives 
then felt as any thing but happy; tasks, tyranny, 
classes, compulsion, obedience, learning, all dull 
and dreary, and most wearying to the natural 
playfulness of a childish imagination. Though 
ultimately for our good, the ignorance of youth 
cannot discern how such toil to obtain instruction 
can form, by these duties, the much-talked of 
“happy days of childhood:” age and maturity 
soon solve the problem. 

A youthful friendship existed between a fair 
school-companion and myself for three years; we 
had studied together, were in the same gramma- 
tical, geographical, and historical class, pored 
over the celestial and terrestrial globes, wrought, 
wrote, read, danced, and romped together. 

** Here with our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, beth in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds 

Had been incorporate; so we grew together 

Like a doubie cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition.” 
On leaving school, Marcella soon married; for 
she was young, handsome, accomplished, and 
possessed a fortune, which, with the interested, 
had more weight than all her other accomplish- 
ments, and, with a natural smile of good humour 
and an amiable disposition to balance the worldly 
dross, she was not only an inestimable, but a fair 
and enviable prize. 

It would be useless to enumerate all our tears 
and embraces on parting, previous to Marcella’s 
departure from England, on her marriage with 
Alfred Burgoyne. Vows were made on both 
sides of unalterable friendship, and promises 
given to write by every post; so ardent is the 
mind at that age that the bare possibility of any 
circumstance or change ever interrupting such 
elaborate performances is looked upon as quite 
impossible. Yet it was surprising to see the 
warmth of friendship gradually diminish in the 
distance by one short year’s separation—one 
little year! 

The first letter after her departure, by the first 
post, commencing, “ My ever dearest K——,’ 
was a true picture of herself, frank, affectionate, 
cheerfui, happy, and confiding. Every epithet 
Cupid ever coined, or her delighted heart could 











think of, was bestowed in generous terms on her 
“ Dear Alfred;” in fact, from her account, he 
must have been selected by the angels, accom- 
plished by the cherubim, and sent down by the 
seraphim for her especially. Now he really was 
such perfection, to use her own terms, “such a 
love of a duck,” that I cannot help thinking Sir 
Charles Grandison must have been his grand- 
father. This letter, which filled two sheets of 
foolscap, one entirely in his praise, and was 
crossed and recrossed with many endearing re- 
grets at our separation, delightful anticipations 
of meeting again, and a thousand loves and re- 
membrances, concluded with “ Your own affec- 
tionate Marcella,” was sealed with “ God bless 
you!” and one of Cupid’s messengers, a spot of 
red wax purposely dropped near the seal. 

The second letter commenced with, “ Respect- 
ed friend!” “ Can this be?” thought I, looking 
again at the signature, to be sure it was from 
Marcella: the “* M. Burgoyne” assured me it 
was. This gave a description of all she had 
seen, and where she had been—here and there a 
humourous remark on the occurrences they had 
met with, and told me they were going to the 
continent with Lord and Lady Blaze, and that 
Mr. B—— (no longer “* dear Alfred’’) had bought 
her a new carriage. She went on in the fashion- 
able unintelligible style of penwomanship to 
say, that their projected tour would take them at 
least six months, and then they should remain 
in town. This was only one sheet of gilt-edged 
paper, not crossed, and sealed with bon swoir. I 
read it again, and exclaimed, with Shakspeare’s 
Helena. 

** Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent 
When we have chid the hasty foot of time 

For parting us—oh! and is all forgot? 

Ali schooldays, friendship, childhood, innocence!” 

The third and last letter, received some time 
after, begun, in compliment to my new dignity, 
* Dear Madam, “ for I had written to tell her of 
my marriage, thinking, very naturally, that she 
would feel as interested in my future fate as I 
was in hers. However she might feel, I regret 
to say, her reply was cold, formal, and respectful. 
She adopted a sort of stately method of congra- 
tulating me, which diplomatic style I was not 
surprised at when I heard her husband had been 
elected for an obscure borough; so she thought, 
by way of identifying herself with him, she 
would play off a little pasquinade upon me. In 
a most forensic manner, she gave me the infor- 
mation, that “ Cupid was blind—marriage all 
a lottery,” and how.to keep up a proper esta- 
blishment ought to be the first consideration with 
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all young people, prior to forming such serious 
engagements, for no one could live decently upon 
less than £2,000 a-year. Here was the line 
of demarcation strongly marked between us. 
Amidst all this theoretical prosing, she hoped I 
might be happy. 
her for her hopes, in the first person singular, 
signed the death-warrant of our friendship. 
There was something about “look before you 
leap,” partly hid by the great seal of her arms, a 
griffin couchant, which I did not think it worth 
my while to decipher; and, as this cool epistle 
was franked by Lord Blaze, I thought it appro- 
priate to consign it to the flames. I watched it, 
as the repeal of our union, and, as the children 
say, “ There goes the parson, and there goes the 
clerk,” and so the sexton closed the door upon 
the never-ending correspondence that was to be, 
of Marcella and myself. 

Thus did her new life teach her conventional 
forms of society, and dazzle her imagination, to 
the annihilation of better feelings; thus did all 
intercourse drop between us; while hers with 
the gay world tarnished the emanations of her 
once unaffected heart, to the destruction of all 
sentiment, or even sociability. 

Many years passed away after all communi- 
cation had ceased, from forgetfulness on her 
part, and pride on mine, indifferent as to ever 
meeting again. All inquiry,even of abode or 
destination, ceased ; all affection or interest sub- 
sided, and we became as a dead letter to each 
other, apart and forgotten. 

Let us now no longer dwell on the past— 
shake off old grievances, and turn to more plea- 
sant subjects, in this cheerful spring time and in 
another country. 

Every body knows, who has been in Dublin, 
what a fashionable promenade the Arcade, in 
College-greea is, when thrgnged with the gay, 
from twelve till six o’clock in the day. What 
Dublin was before the Union I cannot say, but 
few cities can excel it, even now in its distressed 
state. In going up the steps of the Arcade, we 
met a little boy, who came running out of one of 
the shops with a new toy in his hand, which he 
twisted into so many ludicrous forms as to cause 
considerable amusement. His humour increased 
by the attention it excited, but was checked by 
one of the ladies of the group, who appeared 
waiting for him. The voice of this lady, who 
smilingly entreated him to desist, appeared fami- 
liar to my ear, but the ermine-lined cloak, hat, 
and feathers, so concealed her figure I could not 
form any opinion, until, taking the boy in her 
hand and turning round just as she was steppihg 
into a carriage, our eyes met, and I recognized 
my once-loved Marcella! I was motiunless: her 
lady friend levelled her glass at me, but the first 
impulse of Mrs. Burgoyne was, holding out her 
hand, “1 cannot be mistaken: my dear K——, 
do I see you again?” 

Her actual presence, after so many years— 
her voice, her smile, banished all thought of her 
neglect, and, for a moment, our joy was so great 
that neither of us could speak. At length she 


The formal, frigid note I gave_ 











asked, “ What has brought you to this country?” 
“ The same,” I replied, “ which brought you a 
husband.” ‘“ Get in with me,” said she, “ and 
tell me all.” Other engagements and friends 
who were waiting for me prevented this. She 
gave me her card, and I promised to dine with 
her the day following, in Merrion Square.— 
* Come early,” said Marcella, “for 1 want to 
introduce you to my dear Alfred and children. 
I have heard of you frequently,” continued she, 
“but have delayed writing so long that I was 
ashamed, but you must forgive me.” 

We parted with the assurance of our meeting 
on the morrow, mutually pleased that nature, 
which first implanted, still kept a strong hold 
on our affections in regard to each other; the 
latent spark of friendship still slumbered, and 
was not totally extinguished. I did forgive her; 
for why should she be an exception, when 

“ Love, friendship, charity ate subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time? 
One touch of nature makes the world akin.” 

How I was received, and how I liked her 
** dear Alfred,’ whose name I was happy to hear 
again, and Marcella’s little family, may form the 
subject of another sketch some idle evening, 
when the household affairs are over, the children 
gone to bed, and the stockings all mended, for 
this working-day world has little time allotted 
for past remembrance; if I do not tire my readers 
with what may appear common-place, but which 
is, nevertheless, part of the reality which forms 
the romance of real life to K. H. 


— 





THE MOSS ROSE. 

Or the thousand allegories upon this favourite 
flower, the best may be traced to one of the ce- 
lebrated Parables of Krummacher. But though 
so frequently paraphrased in prose and verse, 
no ornament that the ingenuity of the translator 
has superadded can compare with the exquisite 
simplicity of the original, which is here given, 
immediately from the German: 

‘“‘ The angel who takes care of the flowers, and 
sprinkles upon them the dew in the still night, 
slumbered, on a spring day,in the shade of a 
rose-bush. And when he awoke he said, with a 
smiling countenance—-Most beautiful of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing odour 
and cooling shade. Could you now ask any fa- 
vour, how willingly would I grant it! 

“ Adorn me, then, with a new charm, said the 
spirit of the rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

‘“* And the angel adorned the loveliest of flow- 
ers with simple moss. 

‘“‘ Sweetly it stood, then, in modest attire, the 
Moss Rose, the most beautiful of its kind. 

“Lovely Lina—lay aside the splendid orna- 
ment and the glittering jewel, and listen to the 
instructions of maternal nature.”—-Knicker- 
bacher, for January. 

_—_—>. 

Who does not feel comforted when he reflects 
on Socrates, who said, all that he knew was that 
he knew nothing. 





THEE SRIGAND’S RITORNGLLAS 


SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS. 


Written bo H. W. N. Baplep, Gsq.—adapted anv arranged bp Sloney CWaller. 


PIANO FIRTE. 





Thy balm - y gale swept . e@- ven's soft and ot - lent Bours; Wheo 


wee 
on er ome 


Pp 


strains of 
—~—g@— 


id 





‘witch - ing sweetness 


Calando. 


might be traced To the bold Bri - gand’s . or - nella. 
at 


Il. 
She hasten’d to the fairy spot, 
Beguil’d by music’s melting power 3 
The joyfal Brigand seized his prey? 

And bore her panting from the bow’r-e 
Long years have roll’d away: her friends 
Have ceas’d to mourn for Isabella? 
But even now the minstrel warns 

The maiden of the Ritornellae 


Ill. 

Beware, he sings, my pretty fair, 

Of being made a Rover’s booty? 
No forts are e*er so much besieg’d, 

By Love, as those of Grace and Beauty, 
Then never list to flatt’ring tales, 

From any young and dashing fellow 3 
But famcy when you hear them vow, 

That °tis the Brigand’s Ritornella. 





THE ALHAMBRA. 





Original, 
THE ALHAMBRA. 


Ir was in the reign of Mahomet the Second 
that the famous palace of the Alhambra was 
began. An account of this singular monument 
must be interesting, as it throws light upon the 
manners and peculiar customs of the Moors. 

The Alhambra was a vast fortress, built upon 
one of the two hills which are comprehended 
within the walls of Grenada. That bill which is 
insulated by the waters of the Xenil and the 
Darro, was likewise defended by a double range 
of walls. On its summit, which overlooks the 
whole city, and affords one of the finest prospects 
_ in the world, and in the middle of a platform, 
shaded with trees and refreshed with fountains, 
did Mahomet choose to rear his palace. 

Nothing that we know in architecture can 
give us correct ideas of the architecture of the 
Moors.—Their buildings were, externally, with- 
out order, proportion, or grace; it was on the 
interior parts that all their cares were lavished. 
There, indeed, they exhausted all the resources 
of taste and magnificence, and strove to recon- 
cile in their apartments, all the accommodations 
of luxury with the charms of ruralnature. The 


walls of their saloons were inlaid with marble, 
and the floors paved with a sort of porcelain; 


their beds were covered with rich gold and silver 
stuffs; the air was cooled by water gushing up- 
wards from handsome pipes: the richest per- 
fumes exhaling from precious vases, and aided 
by the native fragrance of myrtles, orange trees, 
and various flowers, shed around odours, the de- 
liciousness of which overpowered the sense. 

The stately palace of the Alhambra has no 
regular front; it is approached by a charming 
walk, which is frequently broken by rivulets, 
running with a serpentine course among clumps 
of trees. The entrance is by a square tower, 
which was formerly called The Gate of Judg- 
ment. A second inscription indicates that the 
king used here to distribute justice, after the an- 
cient practice of the Hebrews and other nations 
of the East. On entering by the north side into 
this palace of the Moorish kings, it is as if one 
were suddenly transported into the fabled coun- 
try of the fairies. The first court is a long square, 
surrounded with an arched gallery, the walls and 
floors of which are covered with mosaics, festoons, 
and arabesque figures, painted, gilt, and carved 
in stucco, and of admirable workmanship.— 

ornaments are covered over with passages 
Koran. In the middle of this court, 
w paved with white marble, is a long 
basin Of Bunning water, and of such depth that 
a person may swim init. On each side are bor- 
ders of flowers and alleys of orange trees. This 
place was called MWesuar, and served as a com- 
mon bath to the servants of the palace. 

We next enter the celebrated Court of the 
Zions. It is a hundred feet long, and fifty in 
breadth. The gallery which runs round it is 
sustained by columns of white marble. The 
columns, which are arranged by two, and some- 





times by three, are slender, and in fantastic taste; “ 
their grace and lightness please the astonished 
eye. The walls, and especially the roof, of the 
gallery, are covered with gold, azure, and stucco, 
wrought in arabesque, with a degree of care and 
delicacy, which our most skillful modern work. 
men would find it no easy matter to imitate. At 
each end of this long square is a charming cu- 
pola, fifteen or sixteen feet in diameter, project- 
ing towards the middle of the court, and, like the 
rest, supported upon marble pillars; under the 
cupola’s are jets d'eau. In the centre of the edi- 
fice, in the midst of a vast bason, is a capacious 
alabaster cup, six feet in diameter, borne up by 
twelve lions of white marble. This cup, which 
is supposed to be made after the model of the sea 
of brass in Solomon’s Temple, has above it ano- 
ther smaller cup, out of which a stream of water 
used to flow, which, falling from the one cup into 
the other, and from the cups into the great basin, 
formed a continued cascade, which was aug- 
mented by water gushing from the muzzles of 
the lions. This fountain, like the rest, is deco- 
rated with inscriptions. The rest of the Alham- 
bra is composed of halls of audience and of jus- 
tice; others, containing baths, for the use of the 
king, queen, and their children. The bedcham- 
ber is still to be seen: the beds stood in alcoves, 
near a fountain, and upon a raised flooring of 
porcelain. In the hall of music were four rows 
of elevated seats, upon which the musicians were 
placed, while the whole court sat upon a carpet, 
beside an alabaster basin. In the cabinet in 
which the queen used to dress and say her 
prayers, and which is still an enchanting sight, 
there is a slab of marble, full of holes, through 
which perfumes exhaled, that were kept con- 
stantly burning beneath. 

The doors and windows are so disposed as to 
afford the most agreeable prospects, and to throw 
a soft, yet lively, light upon the eyes. Fresh 
currents of air are admitted, so as to renew, at 
each moment, the delicious coolness of the apart- 
ment. As we leave the Alhambra, we observe, 
on an adjacent hill, the famous garden of the Ge- 
neralif; a name which signifies “ the house of 
love.”’ In this garden was a palace, in which the 
kings of Grenada used to pass the spring: it was 
in the same style as the Alhambra, and displayed 
equal magnificence. Vow, the Generalif retains 
none of its beauties, but such as could not be 
ravisbed from it—yet, of all places in the world, 
it still speaks the most forcibly to the eyes and 
heart.—Colomenar Delices d’ Espagne, tom. V. 
—Du Perron, Voyage d’ Espagne, tom. 1. 


a 


C xpectvs,a Roman tribune, having once un- 
dertaken to perform a service of extreme danger, 
addressed his soldiers as follows:—‘* My friends, 
it is necessary for the safety of the army that we 
should march to yonder station. It is not neces- 
sary that we should return.” The army was 
saved, but every one of the followers of Caedecius 
perished. He himself was found desperately 
wounded. 








THE GATHERER, &c. 











THE GRAVE. 





Written in a Lady’s Album 


BY S. DUNLAP ADAIR. 


ARE none with whom thou in the rainbow hours 

Of childhood have sported, ’mid blossoms and flowers, 

And cull’d thornless roses from pleasure’s gay bowers, 
Laid ia the grave. 


Go walk in yonder churchyard, the chamber of gloom, 

And there thou may’st weep o’er the grass-cover’d tomb 

Of some early friend, who in youth's short liv’d bloom, 
Went to the grave. 


Oh, Mary! when mem’ry recalls to our view, 

The image of those whom in childhood we knew, 

That long have been laid where the evening dew 
Waters their grave. 


How gladly we'd kiss the pale ashes away 
From the brow that is wrapt in the damp fetid clay, 
Could they be released from the house of decay, 

And leave the grave. 


But ah! we shall all meet that long dreamless rest— 
When the writ which can never be sent back non est 
Has been issued ; we too must obey the behest, 

And kiss the grave. 


The dead!—Ah! what are they ? their names are decay’d, 
And shall all thy loveliness wither and fade 7— 
Yes, Mary !—ere long thy loved form shall be laid 

In the cold grave. 


But though thou shalt slumber beneath the carth’s sod, 

The cold clay thy couch, and thy pillow the clod, 

Yet thou hast a house in the arms of thy God— 
Beyond the grave. 


The just, there made perfect, who chaunt evermore, 

Their loud hallelujahs, their Saviour before, 

Shall hail thee their sister on that blissful shore, 
Beyond the grave. 


And would’st thou * inhabit this bleak world” of woe 

Forever—since thou to a Heaven can’st go, 

Where ne’er shall be felt cold affiiction’s keen throe, 
Beyond the grave. 


Where angels’ and archangels’ songs thou shalt share, 
And joys everlasting shall banish despair, 

Where righteousness’ robes thou forever shalt wear, 
Beyond the grave. 


















THE RISING YOUNG MAN. 





On, yes, he isin Parliament; 
He's been returning thanks: 

You can’t conceive the time he’s spent 
In giving people franks. 

He’s grown a most important man; 
His name’s in the Gazette; 

And though he swears he never can, 
I'm sure he will—forget. 











He talks quite grand of Grant and Grey; 
He jests at Holland House: 
He dines superbly—every day— 
On ortolans and grouse. 
Our salads now he’ll never touch, 
He keeps a different set; 
They'll never love him half so much 
As those he must forget. 











He used to scrawl the sweetest things 
In all our Albums once; 

But now his lute has lost the strings, 
His Muse is quite a dunce: 

They print his speeches in the Times, 
And vast renown they get; 

But ah! his dear, delicious rhymes, 
All hearts, but mine, forget! 









He flirts this year extreimely ill, 
His flattery dont’t improve ; 

When Weippert plays a new quadrille, 
He says, “ [ rise to meve!”’ 

And when I sing ‘* The Soldier's Tear,”’ 
The song he call’d his *‘ pet,” 

He bows and whispers, ‘‘ Hear, hear, hear!’ 
How can he so forget? 









I’m studying now, to please his taste, 
Macculloch, Bentham, Mill; 

To win his smile, I’m making haste 
To understand the Bill. 

I master, in their proper turn, 
Corn, Currency, and Debt; 

It’s sad that I can never learn 
So fast as I forget! 









I wish he'd leave his friend, Lord Brougham, 
The nation’s wrongs to cure; 

Wherever else, in him there’s room 
For some Reform, I’m sure! 

His Borough is in Schedule A, 
And that’s some comfort yet ; 

’T will hardly give him time, they say— 

Poor fellow !—to forget! 






















One would think that the larger the company 
is in which we are engaged, the greater variety 
of thoughts and subjects would be started into 
discourse; but instead of this, we find that con- 
versation is never so much straitened and con- 
fined as in numerous assemblies. 









The most flourishing period of Greece was 
about 2,130 years ago, (Alexander's time.) 

If those alone who “sowed the wind reaped 
the whirlwind,” it would be well. -But the mis- 


THE GATHERER. 


‘“* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 













SHAKSPEARE. 









chief is, that the blindness of bigotrysf 
ness of ambition, and the miscalculatiiiFo 
macy, seek their victims principally among 
innocent and unoffending. 













Envy is a passion whose charasteristic i 
ardice, no less than malice and detracti 


It is but rarely that serpents will at 
without being highly provoked, and we May 
observe, that their poison is more subtle and 
active in proportion to the heat of the climate 
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RECIPE. 





which they inhabit. The hot and humid steppes 
and savannahs of Asia and America, and the 
burning sky of the African deserts, seem by far 
the best suited to the multiplication and develop- 
ment of these reptiles. Only 15 or 16 of their 
species inhabit Europe, while Russel has de- 
scribed 43 merely for the coasts of Bengal and 
Coromandel. 


When all things have their trial, you shall find 
Nothing is constant but a virtuous mind. 


Hope sets off at a hard gallop, Consideration 
soon contents herself with a more moderate pace, 
and Doubt is reduced at last to a slow trot. 


If you wish to make a tool of a man, first see 
if you can easily flatter him, and if you succeed, 
your purpose is half gained. 


Rhyme is a modern discovery, it is the image 
of hope and memory. Gne sound makes us de- 
sire another corresponding to it, and when the 
second is heard, it recalls that which has just 


escaped us. 


Patience, unmov'd, no marvel tho’ she pause; 
(They can be meek, that have no other cause,) 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain. 

The worst government in the world is one 
which practises every species of extortion and 
monopoly under the mask of liberty. The cor- 
ruptions of a free government are worse than 
the most inflexible despotism. 


Death is not sufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to despise it, but if every one that 
fought a duel were to stand in the pillory, it 
would quickly lessen the number of these imagi- 
nary men of honour, and put an end to so absurd 
a practice. 

Prithee, forgive me; 

I did but chide in jest, the best loves use it 

Sometimes ; it sets an edge upon affection. 

When we invite our best friends to a feast, 

*Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before them ; 

There's somewhat sharp and salt, both to whet appetite, 

And make them taste their wine well: so, methinks, 

After a friendly, sharp, and savoury chiding, 

A kiss tastes wond’rous well, and full o’ th’ grape. 


If we did not take great pains, and were not at 
great expense to corrupt our nature, our nature 
would never corrupt us. 

Erzerum, in Turkey, is a very ancient city, 

Snhabitants dating its foundation from the 
Yoah. 


his dialogue on Temperance, put this 
athe mouth of Socrates: —* We should 

4 s 2 
by whom such a thing was said, but 
or i true and reasonable in itself.” — 
‘Arabians make use of a proverb, ‘“‘ Examine 


aid, not him who speaks.” 


fareal good does an addition to a fortune 

pSificient procure? Not any. Could the 

a han, by having his fortune increased, in- 

crease also his appetites, then precedence might 
be attended with real amusements. 





He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, 
calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
he has no more to say, is in possession of some of 
the best requisites of man. 

Ertrarpa on Tuaropore, King or Corsica, in St. Ann's 
Cuurcn, Sono. 
The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings; 
But Theodore this moral learn'd ere dead, 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head, 
Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread. 

Men oftener affect to appear than to be singu- 
lar ; and therefore when they have once declared 
for those opinions and habits that are so, they 
are so complaisant as to follow the fashion, and 
act like other men. 


RECIPE. 


TO DYE BLUE ON COTTON AND MUSLINS. 
Tue theory of this is described in the direc- 
tions for giving the azure to counterpanes. 
You must first wet out your cottons in warm 
water, and hang them in your vat; this is done 
by having a stick put across it. Having strings 


pinned to the articles, hang them on the sticks, 
and let them down an inch or two below the sur- 
face of the liquor: your cottons are to remain in 
a longer or a shorter time, as required, now and 
then taking them out and changing ends, that 


the dye may take onevenly. When your article 
is dyed, take it out and rinse it in cold water. 

As it may not be convenient for housekeepers 
in general to erect a blue vat for the purpose of 
dyeing their muslins and cottons, the following is 
a method of dyeing those substances with chemic 
blue. This blue is not a fast colour, but answers 
for many purposes : 

Take some chemic blue, put it into a pan of 
convenient size, but large enough to hold twice 
as much as you intend to use, in order that there 
may be room to stir it; add some pot-ash, or 
other alkali by degrees, till, after several trials, 
you find it does not taste sour, or until the acid 
is entirely saturated, or neutralized. Take of 
this neutralized liquor enough to dye what goods 
you require, and put it into a tub of water, about 
blood-warm, and by dipping a small piece of 
cotton into it, you may judge of the depth of the 
colour. 

To dye with this Chemic Vat, for so it is called, 
first wet out your goods in warm water, then im- 
merse them in the dye-water, and handle them to 
the shade required. 

Blue, when dyed this way, should be dried ina 
warm room; if book muslins, they must be pin- 
ned out; if cotton furniture, it must be made 
stiff with starch or flour, and afterwards be glazed, 
sleeked, mangled, or calendered. 

Remarks on this Dye.—If the acid of the vitriol 
is not overcome by the pearl or pot-ash, the 
goods worked in this dye will be rotten; the 
liquor should rather have a salt tham am acid 
taste, and then you would be sure of its working 
well; but the nearer you can bring it Wipeutre- 
lization the better will be the effect. 








SCENE LY YENICE. 




















